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HEIRESS OF BEAUDESERT. 
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CHAPTER I, 
FIRST LOVE, 


ae Castle of Beaudesert stood in grim 
tisnce at tho top of a rock, whilst the 
Waters of the River Wylie secthed in 
“iltated foam-crested waves at its feet. Na- 
‘tre had done her best with womanly tender- 
west to soften every harsh outline —hanging 
i Wreaths of virginian-creeper or climb- 
= ang on the stately grey towers, and filling 
it crevice of the rock with soft mosses, 
ty ferns, or the roots of silvery beeches, 
“Hq Jeaves shimmered in the sum- 
e, 

om the month of "roses, and every nook 
ua, 6n was filled with glowing blos- 
lth: to ere they clung to the ground as if 
Vat the ve the embrace of mother earth, 
omen moment they were found climb- 
atohways, peeping in at windows, or 








hanging from balconies like restless children 
who cannot be kept in order. 

The Earl of Beaudesert was rather like the 
castle from which he took hisnams, Natu- 
rally of au earnest, grave dieposition, he 
woild have become stern and reserved as 
years went on if it had not been for his 
only child, the Lady Va'erie, who was the 
a as well as the great anxiety of his 
ife. 

When very young he h@d married Valerie 
de Faverel, the daughter of a French marquie, 
who had given her life for her child, and died 
with her infant's first kiss on her lips. 

The tenderness which the Earl had lavished 
on his beautiful wife was given in abundance 
to his little daughter ; but being, as he was, a 
particularly sensible mau, he was aware of 
the risk she ran of being spoilt, and, there- 
fore, often affected a sternness of expression 
when talking to her or listening to her childish 
nonsense. 

Consequently, as Valerie grew up, the adora- 
t?on which she felt for her father was mixed 
with a cortain amount of awe, and whilst in 
his presence she was wont to be silent and 








abstracted, only giving reins to her natar ly 
lively spirits when alone with her dear old 
governess, Miss Beck,-or with some of her 
youncer friends. 

** Valerie! Valerie! where are you?” came 
in a feminine, squeaky voice through the 
shuttered windows of the room which had 
once been a schoolroom, bat now was digni- 
fied by the name of the boudoir. 

As no answer was forthcoming, a head 
adorned with grey curls, ranged with scrupu- 
lous neatness in front of a cap with silver- 
grey ribbons, was protraded through a chink 
of the shutters, and the cry repeated. Pre- 
sently a light step was heard on the gravel; a 
girl's form, slim and graceful as a fawn’s, 
appeared in the dazz‘ing sunshine, and a 
hardfal of roses was thrown into the old lady’s 
lap as the shatter was drawn back by an 
eager hand. 

“ Are they not beauties, you dear old 
Becky? I am going to wear them to-night t 
Nothing false or artificial shall there be about 
me! Other girls shail be befrilled and be- 
farbelowed up to their chins——”’ 

* T'm afraid that is not the fashion,” inter- 
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rupting her ci-derant pupil with a demure 
aunale. 


**Well. not up to their chins, perbape, but 
jest os far as they like, whilst I go in for 
eweet simplicity. Do you think I can stand 
it?” with a Jaughing glance at a mirror, — 

“*T think if you stand there any longer in 
the sun you will bave such a headache that, 
instead of simplicity in a ball-drees, you will 
have something still simpler in the shape oi 
a dreasing-gown.” 

«Not I. I- wouldn’t have a headache to- 
day for anything,” stepping inside and gather- 
ing up her flowers with tender care. I must 
look my best, because that conceited little ape, 
Flossy Springold, will be there, and I am sure 
she means to carry all before her.” 

“And if she should;. would it matter 
much?” with a grave month and twinkling 


eyes. 
“Yes, Becky, dear, I shouldct't my throat,” 
with intense earnestness. 


Taking no notice ofthis alarming’ assertion, | 


Miss Beokqnictly knitted another row of her 


stocking: before she resumed the conversations |) 


‘* Would you care to go on a8 sti® does, Mitt. 
ing with every man she comes soross) 


there is not one who really re P 
one who dces not lang Sy ee elie. 
back?” . 


“ They are civil enough to her facey” WHF acim evening, whenell t 
scornfal curl of her pretty <= os rae ~ ‘eg cent toe ee ieee 
Then she went upstairs, wi 8S i - 
ber hand and a thoughtful expreusioadis Ber were classed: av oe Upin- 
eyes, |) terertiing Tot, whiliet for the sake off a&cbm:- 
Slowly'she walked-down : ‘moner she was willing to divest of: 
the portraits of her ‘Ot | her most treaeti¥ed jewels ite ordert 


their wre deseendant as» 
entering a large room. 
closed the door behind: 






the window, looked att thet lively 
prospect before herp. 

Bat Lady Valéste: der r 
a ae Wie aa 
ner the 
flakes of gold the branches, 
for she wae 


back the smiles to Ber lipsy. 
Hitherto fortune Bad. givem Her ll thet 


mortal could a birth; pew 
fect health, that of bewaty,om 


hind and sffectionstefaeliewpeverything except |, 


a@ mother’s love. 

And ths day was 
that loving protectioty 
to a child of ri 
blessing seem wo! and coast a shadow 
over the sunshine 6® Her young life’s summer, 
She would cry alond for # mother’s help, a 
mother’s word of advice, but'there would never 
be an auswer to the girl's appealingory, except 
from the clouds above, 

Valerie was neither dark nor fair, neither 
tall nor short. Her hair was like an autumn 
wood in the midday sun, her eyes like the 
same, with the shadows and the lights intensi. 
fied as the dark curling lashes were raised or 
lowered. 

It was a face that won your heart af the 
first glance, and kept it by the charm of its 
truth and sweetness, 

Everyone in the parish was devoted to her, 
from little Jim, who delighted in ruaning ont 
to open the side-gate in the park whenever the 
dark chestnut came in sight; to Mr, Winter, 
the white-haired rector, who had held her in 
hie arme at the font, and read the burial. 
service over her lovely yourg mother bui a few 
weeks afterwards, 

The dogs nearly knocked her down with 
their boisterous welcome when her step was 
heard in the stables; the horses poked their 
heads ont of their stalls and neighed an eager 
greeting; the deer in the park left off browsing 
the tenderest tufts of fern in order to be fed 
out of her small white hand; and every 
winter a crowd of hungry birds flattered down 
on to the sill of the breakfast-room window to 
pick up the crambs, which she never forgot to 
provide them with. 


g when tho loss off 
ch appears to belomgt 


*make every other) 





love, rich and full as the sunshine of Heaven, 
and yet Lady Valerie de Montfort was not 
quite content, 

A loving parent, affectionate friends, devoted 
servants avd dependents, all this was not 
enotgh for her, as*the man who; in spite of 
great riches in the shape of flocks and herds, 
coveted the poor man’s one ewe-Jamb ; #0 this 
yourg heiress-of Beaudesert could net be quite 
happy whilst. she. was: uncertain whether 
Flossie Springold, the daughter of a neigh- 





bouring baronet, hed herself of the 
love of Rex Verreker, or whether it was one 
day to be laid at her own emall feet. 

Rex Verreker, a young diplomat, of very 
goed birth and very poor fortune, had broken 
as many hearts as there are daysin the years 
winning them, as it were, by mistake) because” 
of his handsome face and soft rich voice, ati 
cnly throwing’ them’ away besause he was 
obliged toy either by the exigencies of fate), or 
for. the his*bonour. 

He came to Beaudesert for a week when 
t¥eated her the tendexmess 
Before a few 
‘Were over her passionate young heart was’ 

what he liked‘ with, althougitin thee 
her maidenhdod she would haye died 











his capricioustaste by am affectation of sim 
plicity, ; 
“Make me look as'nice as 
viet T colt e athens ; naan 
, Fay 
if only for one night?” P , 


Some’ io, my lady, wouldisey you was 
well: ae you-are.”’ = 
“Some are contentiwittt anything,” 


with w tly sights. If I were 
only: aa fair Ty iiloe Sexton B could: ber 
»contént, too.” 

‘And make all thie: bewatffat Rett look ae 


touching the silky curls whieh were: hangi 
in exquisite disortér® over her cafnecasle 
©No, make i fool litter real got scaly se 


artists lovey” ‘ 
Mis. Avitton Mr. Vorreker = better 
room than. the my lady; beoause, 
he’ra reat gentleman down to the 
aad. And-so-he is;” with grave conviction. 
“I mi6thim coming along the corridor. ‘ Good 
evening, Susan,’ he says, quite pleasantly, 
‘the dear old place is looking as charming as 
ever,’ and then goes on to his room, but the 
Marquis,” she stopped, significantly, 

Valerie smiled, bus asked. no questions, 
not caring to hear any gossip about her 
gcesta. 

When her toilette was ended she looked at 
her own reflection, and her heart bounded 
with delight, Her only ornament besides her 
rosea which she had gathered with her own 
hand was a diamond star, which glistened 
with a thousand exquisite lights amongst the 
curls of her soft brown hair. 

Sacan could not suppress sn exclamation of 
admiration, as her young mistress passed out 
of the room and down the long corridor, in all 
the glory of her innocence and beauty, on the 
way to taeet the fate which was waiting for 
her on the threshold, 

CHAPTER II, 
BER FIRST BALL. 


Two men were lounging in opposite corners 
cf a smoking carriege in the express train to 


——_ 


if its colour had beew wasted’ ont! in soda!” |. 


- = 
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alt 
§ 


oh, age 








She was surrounded by love on every side— 


Beaudesert, 


Valerie was only sixteen ycathof age,.j/ 
he 





EN 

One was fat, fair, short, ard commonplag: 
with an appearance of wealth, indiffereny 
breeding, and intense celt-satisfaction abont. 
him ; whilst the other differed from him, as 
night from day. There was eomething pecu. 
liarly avistooratio in the carriage of his head 
and the cut of his delicately-chiselled features, 
bat what struck a casual observer most was 
the expression of his eyes: Usually- rather 
dreamy and abstracted ; every now and then 
when they fixed themselves on an individual 
who seeméd to possess & particular interest for 
their owner, the pupils dilated to an extra. 
ordinary size, and a strange, almost un. 
earthly radiance seemed to emanate from 
them, 

By his own most private friends ho way 
given the undesirable nickname of the “ Evil 
eye,” but ia ordinary life ke called himself 
Colonel Darrell, late of the 17:h Lancers, 

“How high do you put the figare, Mar. 
sell?” he inquired, as he pailed another 
from the case in his pocket. 
thou’—not a penny less,” said 
i), laconically, 
thou’—only that? I  thonght 

@ millionaire and the girl an. 

Y iia-tone of disappointment. 

a-year, man! It would 
Hgland to content you!” 
2 thatimekies 2 difference ; but of course 
Prizes like that don’t fall into 
of the first man who comes” 
exactly; but the old fellow wouldn't 


y nt until after her 
Muthidey, To-dey she’s’ free, bat 
that by this time to. 
Bruin bas pepped and been ac 

I ask who Brain is?” with 


supercilion® smile 
. comtemed: Win ! is an 










| 


l, 


maid smiled—sh ) oo to-be the M of 
The e was Hie Happens arquis 
gitl, who = not yet debe army 4  Dastistiree, and with ttre men because hewlways 


= utter 
oad’ bx dowel with the womertfolk 
becasue 

forttie Derby?” 

= oe refiember that. Any- 
one dlieintherfield 7” 

~~ Vee; my that Westraven hes his eye 
on temeattaer!. in fact, a&Whole heap ot 
fellows. By Jove! if lL weren’t already 
booked {woullgo in for her ” 

‘* Ae T.. Strould I ieve-w ehanve?” 

Lord Mittal! iooked up and whistled 


but. iew rather too-high. Nothing 
under ox a prinos: of tly blood: royal, 
will salt Ged} V al’s: books.” 

“Her ‘6 Valentine !"’ with an ¢x- 


‘No, nor’ Ghristmas-card ; bat it’s some 
thing Fresetiifled—torget what, exactly. Here 
Weare, Ope the door, you fool! Don’t you 
see we want to get out?’”—to the gaard. — 

‘* Hamph!” said Colonel Darrell, looking 
round with bis contemptuous smile, “Halt 
the peerage seems to be tumbling outon to the 
platform |” 

Whether half the peerage were there or not 
there was plenty of room for any number of 
guesta in the carriages which had been seat 
down from the Castle to meet them. 1 

All the way to Beaudesert Colonel Darre 
paid little, but it is possible he thought the 
more, a3 his dark eyes roved from side toni, 
taking in the beanty of the scene around, am 
whilst only seeming to admire its beaut 
measuring the value of park and timber: He 
wotild bs a lucky man who won the heires# 
all this wealth; and if Fortane would osly 
be kind to him for once there was 110 revere 
why Louis Darrel! should not be the winué 
ai well as anyone elee, 

He knew himeelf to bo possessed of a name- 
less power, which could attract or repel eof 
chose, according to his wish; aud if ew 
cided to use it on this girl, the daughter ie 
father’s enemy, tho Earl of Besw i 
were either fiénd ox angel which ould # 
her from his spell ? wr, 

Without any fixed purpose he dreased bit 
self with especial care that evening, 
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eaiiben f, too mueh 

: a rance Of too M& repara- 
st a teing to put a flower in Ets coat. 
fe and his fellow-travellers dined together in 
,«osller Gining-room, as the usual dinner. 
joor was long past when. they arrived. The 
and bad already struck up when they made 
their sppearancs at the door of the ball-room 
_s group of black figures. waiting to be 


noticed. a : : 

Lady Valerie cast a shy glance in their 
jirection, and then at a eign from her father 
dropped Rex Verreker’s arm, and advanced 
wscefally to meet them. 
gracefally 

Colonel Darrell bowed low over the small 
ghite-gloved hand, and retaining it half an 
instant longer than was necessary, fixed his 

eg on its owner's lovely face. 

“Sarely we have met before, Lady 
Valerie. ? ” E piste 2 

She looked up at him in startled inquiry, 

“J don’t think so.”’ 

“To a former existence; if not in this.” 

“Ag to that I really cannot say,” turning 
away from him with:s light laugh. 

“What did that fellow say'to you?” asked 
Vereker, as he regained posression of his 
partuer. 

“That we bad met before,” 

“T could take my oath you haven't,” looking 
ssferce as if Darrell bad claimed relation- 
dhipableast, “ Heonly camefrom Italy three 
weeks ago, There was a row abont him in 
Florence last winter; the people took it into 
theit heads that he had the Evil eye, and was 
posessed of Satan besides; but I'll tell 
you the rest presently, when this waltz is over. 
It is far too good to loge,” 

They threaded their way through the maze 
of the dancers, followed ky the eyes of all 
thoee who preferred to play the part of 
lookers-on, and of all the-pretty girls in that 
wiliantly-lighted’ room not one was to be 
compared to the Earl’s only daupbter. 

Even Flossie Springold; the acknowledged 
belle of the county, was biting her red lips in 
nortified vanity, and wondering if she had 
usde & mistake in putting on # bine dress 
instead of a white one, as Rex Verreker, after 
the iret greeting, had never looked once in her 
direction, Yet he had been her slave, as the 
ting is, at every psrty during the winter—a 
uost independent slave truly, and one who 
fave its present owner constant anxiety lest 
‘tome unforeseen moment he might elect to 
declare himeelf free. 

Still this constant uncertainty Ient a 
pevliar interest to his capture, and Flossie 
ad almost come to the conclusion in her 
wler moments that if he asked her very 
mucb, perhaps one day she might allow her- 
tlt to be called Mrs. V.. Mrs. Verreker! it 
Wouldo’t sound ,bad; but she had always 
‘orn she would be something infinitely 
higher than a Mrs, 

Of course everyone in her own set said the 
umeof Verreker, belonging as it did to one 
the oldest’ families in England, was quite 
te ag any peerage; but to otbers, the 

nds other girlhood, to whom she bad im- 
Watted"her childish ambitions, she foresaw 
tat the would have to indulge in a series of 

inious explanations; and even then she 
wuld be langhed at behind her back. 

Pers Ban weren't so terribly handsome ! 

A2K at him now talking to Valerie, with that 
ut of devotion which was sure to flatter the 

‘vanity and make her think that for the 
nomént at least he really admired her more 

Hailthe rest—more than Fiossie hereelf, 

be , whosé hair shone like gold in the 

ly, many candles! 

“absurd and very diegusting, but she 
ye D0 More time to think of it, because the 
arquis of Daintree was standing before her, 
ioe his lowest bow, 

ii of that dance. 

® Springold was engaged, but only toa 
cer, who wag at that moment making 

tober owards her through the crowd ; bat 
atone io conscience it seemed the most 
thing’ in the world to throw over a 
enant on the first rung of the gocial 


and asking fcr the 


tal Tent 








ladder for a nobleman who had begun at tie 


top. 

“Now tel] me a1 you know about Colonel 
Darrell,” said the soft voice of Lady Valerie, 
as she took a few minntes’ rest in the conser- 
vatory later on in the evening. 

“I would rather talk of something plea- 
santer,’ and Rex Verreker bent his eyes ad- 
miringly on the sweet face upturned to his. 
How young and innocent she looked, like a 
white resebud picked in the dew! He was 
80 tired of the fashionatle women of the world, 
all striving to emulate each. otber, and willing 
to barter anything and: everything in order to 
win the gratification of putting on. a prettier 
dressthen arival—alwaysplaying apart—every 
natural impulse subdued—with complexions 
asfalee as their hearts, ard lives.as tangled as 
persistent. coquetry, could make them. His 
heart seemed togo out ina wave of tenderness 
towards this child, standing ia all the serenity 
of her innocence on the threshold of her 
womanhood, with no knowledge of the dangers 
which might await ber in the future, no sus- 
picions of the frauds and temptations, from 
which neither the highest nor the best beloved 
can hope to be free. Who would have the 
right to guard her, to keep her little feet from 
ever being sprinkled by the falsome spray of 
the river of sin, to keep her as the one precious 
jewel which no money could buy, and which 
all the gems of the earth would be powerless 
to replace? Not he, Rex Verreker, 

‘*Did you say there was a story about him 
in Florence?” 

The question roused him from: his reverie 
and he became conscious that he had left te 
former one unanswered. 

“Yes, there was a story, but I can’t answer 
for the trath of it—in fact, there were a great 
many, If you want to hear them I must 
ask you to come into the garden, for there 
must be no eaves-dropping.”” 





CHAPTER III. 
FIRST FEAR. 


‘Wert, Darrel], what do you think of her?” 
said Lord Marshall, lasiog Lis hand on the 
Colonel's shoulder, 

Colonel’ Darrell started, and turned his 
glowing eyes for a moment on his friend. 

“T’m mad about her,’’ he said, quictly. ‘‘I 
wish to Heaven I had never come.”’ 

*' For her sake or yours?’’—with a satirical 
simile. 

“For hers”—in a low tone, which was 
scarcely audible, 

Lord Marshall laughed. 


‘I wouldn’t troubie myself on that score. , 


Go away to morrow, and there will be an end 
of it.” 

‘*There won't be an end of it, It isn’t in 
my power, Yon don’t understand,” 

“Nonsense. I understand perfectly. You 
are head over ears in Jove, and you make as 
much fuss about it as if you had never liked a 
girl before. It has happened to me such scores 
- times that, pon my word, I take no notice 
of it.” 

Colonel Darrell’s lip curled contemptuously, 
and for a few minutes he was lost in thonght, 
The ballroom, with its lights and flowers, 
gradnally vanished before his eyes, and as in 
s dream he seemed to be standing on a vine- 
covered slope, and the girl who had Joved bim 
was lying dead at his feet, with the roses that 
he had given her fading in her hand. She 
had obeyed.the spell which he had cast over 
her half in play. And what had been the 
end of it? A broken heart and a broken life. 

A shudder passed through his frame; and 
looking up abroptly he met the wondering 
geze of Lady Valerie. He crossed the room 
at once, saying to himself,— 

“ She will bs the next, It is fate, it is fate ?” 

Then he made hera low bow, and presumed 
that it was impossible for her to give him a 
dance. 
She hesitated, her colour coming and going 
in her cheeks like sunshine in April. 





‘This is an extra. I any not engspzed,’’ she 
paid, softly, “* but——” ee 

‘* Let there be no‘ but !’”’—and a gleam of 
joy lit up his stern features as he stole his 
arm round her supple waist. The next 
moment they had started, snd the throng fol- 
lowed, the music growing fester and faster, 
till mo:t of the dancers. stopped brextliless 
and exhausted. Colonel Darrell never halted 
for # moment; his cheek was as. white; his 
breath as steady as before he began, batt his 
pulses’ were besting wildly and bis heart 
ssemed as if it would burst from his bosom. 
To Lady Valerie it seemed as if ander this 
man’s magnetic touch ske had lost all power 
of volition. On and on sho must go, her small 
feet scarcely touching the ground; her whole 
weight supported by the arm which encircled 
her waist. Her head drooped like a thirsting 
flower; her hair touched her partner's coat; an 
odd sensation thet was neither pain nor 
pleasure, but a mixture of both, came. over 
her, Scarcely conscious of anything but a 
queer feeling of utter powerless she fainted 
1ight away, but only for a moment, She 
was roused by the voice of Rex Verreker, who, 
with apparently accidental awkwardness, had 
got in their way, and compelled Darreil, much 
against his will, to stop. 

‘‘ Lady Valerie!’ he exclaimed, in alarm, 
without waiting to apologiza, “ are-you ill?” 

“I don’t know,” sho said; faintly, as she 
gave @ plight stagger, avd Ionked round her 
with bewildered eyes as if she had jast been 
roused from her eleep. “I think I want to 
rest.” 

**You ara: tired out,” he said, wrathfally. 
‘*' The idea of dancing through a:whole waltz. 
No one but a feminine: Hercules:could stand 
it!” 

“Lady Valerie,, yon dance without: an 
effort: Itis-no exertion to you,” said Darrell, 
ignoring» Verreker completely; ‘but the 
atmosphexe of the roem is. oppressive, and 
you want a:breath of air to refresh you.’ 

He was about to lead her down:the, steps 


| from one of the windows iato the garden, but 


she drew away from him with repugnance 
that was almost fear, and looked appealingly 
at Rex, 

Ie an. instant he took possession of her, 
declaring that the next waltz was his, and led 
her away into the most retired corner of the 
conservatory, where he stood before her with 
the air of a sentinel on guard, his blue eyes 
flashing resentfelly, hia brave heart beating 
tumultucusly at the thought of danger to the 
gentle young creature before him. Oh! if he 
only bad the right to stand between her and 
evil jor the rest of her life, not a hair of her 
head should be hurt. ‘ 

For soma time he did not speak, fancying 
she would like to be left quiet. From where 
he stood he could catch a glimpse of Flosste 
Springold’s sunny head, as she sat on & sofa, 
half hidden in a bower of flowers, talking with 
the utmost animation to the Marquis of 
Daintree. His coronet evidently gave him a 
special beauty in her eyes, for she was looking 
up at him as if he were an Adoniz—much as 
she had looked at Rex himself only a few 
hours before. His upperlipcurled in supreme 
disdain, What an ignoble thing his own flir- 
tation with the little coquette seemed to him 
then. Was it possible that he had made him- 
self the plaything of an empty-headed, 
frivolous girl, when all his better instincts 
warned bim against her? He could scarcely 
credit his own folly, but his memory etocd up 
in judgment against him, and he knew for a 
fact that week after week, throngh snow or 
rain, he bad ridden over to Scarsdale Park 
with bat one object in view. 

‘* Mr, Verreker, do you think there is any 
truth in mesmerism ?’”’ said Lady Valerie, her 
voice still tremulous with emotion. 

“None whatever,” he answered, confidently, 
‘‘ but why do you ask?” 
= “ Because just now, when dancing with that 
horrid man, I felt just as if I had lost all 
power over myself,” the colour deepening in 
her cheeke. 
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‘Because you were faint and over-tired,” 
with a slight smile. ‘‘ Believe me, ia spite of 
all those stories 1 told you, there is nothing 
supernataral about him. Don’t have any- 
thing to do with him ; bat, above all; don’t be 
afraid of him.” 

“Why not?” : 

‘* Because it would flatter his vanity. Won’t 
you let me take you into the supper-room? 
i am sure a glass of champagne would do you 


“No, thanks. At this time there would be 
nothing but gentlemen there; but if you could 
find a servant and ask him for a glass of 
water-——_” 

“T will go myeelf,”’ and he hurried off, cast- 
ing a searching glance round to assure him- 
self that Colonel Darrell was nowhere within 
sight. No, he was at a safe distance, and his 
black head was nowhere to be seen ; so Valerie 
sould be left for a minute without any danger. 
Although he had denied it so emphatically, 
Rex could not help fancying that there was a 
atrange power in the man to which some 
people would be more sensitive than others, 
and he determined that Darrell should not 
come near the Lady Valerie if it werein his 
power to prevent it, 

Tho supper-room was crowded, and he was 
stopped by several friends who had not had a 
chenoe of a word with him during the whole 
evening. Rex was one of the most popular 
men in the county—such a cspital shot that 
the neighbouring squires were always glad to 
secure him for their shooting days—such a 
first-rate rider that he was often asked to try 
a new horse for a friend in a run across 
country ; and to-day he was paying for that 
popularity rather more dearly thau he had 
any idea of. 

He had just torn himself from a rourd- 
faced, rosy rector, who was dying to tell him 
of his own experiences the day before at one 
of the public cricket matches, when Miss 
Springold tapped him on the arm with her 
fun, and, in a playful voice, asked him if he 
weren’t ashamed of bimself ? 

“Yes,” he said. with a good-humoured 
laugh ; “because I must ran away from you 
when I would so much rather stay.” 

‘*Mast ron away?” raisirg ber eyebrows 
in vexed surprise; “you have done nothing 
else all night.” 

“I don’t care to run in couples with a man 
like Daintree.” edging off. 

“ Mighé I have that glass of water?” seizing 
at the first excuse for stopping him. ‘‘I am 
positively dying of thirst.” 

‘This ig not in your line—simple, unadal- 
terated water.” 

She laid her hand on the glass, and, much 
against his will, he was obliged to relinquish 


it. 

“I like it best to-night,” fixing her blue 
eyes with the most touching of glances on his 
good-looking face. 

He could not resist the impulse to ask her 
why, but was sorry the next moment, for she 
answered, in a whisper,— 

** Perhaps because it is the only thing I've 
had from you.” 

He blushed—positively blushed! bowed 

low, then, to her utter disgust, caught up 
another glass of water from the sideboard and 
disappeared. He had some difficulty in making 
his way throngh the doorway, for a dance 
had just ended, and the dancers, with flushed 
faces, were hurrying in quest of cooling drinks ; 
but by dint of some exertion, and a good deal 
of snubbing to those who wanted to button- 
hole him,he at length reached the ball-room. 
Hastening across it with long strides, he came 
to the glass doors of the conservatory, and, in 
a few moments, was standizg in the same 
corner where he had left Lady Valerie—look- 
ing blankly at the empty seat ! 

She was not there. A pang of disappoint- 
ment shot through his heart, which was out 
of proportion to the occasion. Tired of wait- 
ing for him, she had evidently gone off with 
another psrtner—bat why hadn't he met her 





on the way? Besides, she was not the sort of 
girl to send a man to fetch even so small * 
thing as a glass of water and go away without 
waiting to receive it. She was so considerate 
to all in her gentle womanhood that she would 
hesitate to give the smallest offence. Perhaps 
she was ill, and had slipped away to bed. 

He met the Earl of Beaudesert—a tall, 
aristocratic looking man, about fifty years of 
age—and asked him if he knew where his 
daughter was. 

“No,” he said, with a smile. ‘I saw her 
in the conservatory a minute ago, and she said 
she was waiting for you.” 

Rex Verreker turned away with an im- 
patient sigh, and continued his search ; but 
neither in the brilliantly lighted rooms nor on 
the terrace just outside the windows could he 
see either the Lady Valerie or that mystericus 
man, Colonel Darrell, and a vague presenti- 
ment of evil filled his heart. 


(Zo be continued.) 








Oxp Matps,—It is a pitiable fact that yousg 
women, especially iu tus wniddle classes, often 
marry without love. withont.even estvem, 
for him with whom they wed, solely for the 
purpose of escaping the stigma attached by 
the ignorant and unthioking to the state of 
old maidenhood. Are we far wrony in refer- 
ring to this dread of remainiog unmarried the 
namerous devices to vanity, the flirting, dress- 
iag and visiting which retard the growth of 
many & rational brain, aud cause the fathers 
of gay, expensive daughters to sigh over their 
rapidly-diminishing means, and half regret 
the day when they rashly took upon them- 
selves the cares, and risks, and burden of a 
family? We know we are not, When old 
maids shall be invariably treated with the 
reapect and considerstion which are their 
due—when the last joke at their exp-ose 
shall have vanished iato the Lethe of f r- 
gotten absurdities —then will husband-ha.s- 
ing be at its last gasp, and matrimony azsiu 
be a sacred thing. 


Caspir Superstitions —So far as number 
is concerned, the most numerous ola-s of 
superstitions, is composed of those waivh 
cluster round the family candles. Tae 
origin of these probably dates far back in 
antiquity, when the world was fall of super- 
stitions fancies about light in general and 
candle light in particular, When we come 
down to the early dsys of the Carisiian 
C.urch, however, we fiud that not » fuw of 
the ordinances of religion were ac:ompanied 
by ceremonied borrowed from paganism, in 
which lighted candles played animportant part, 
Candles were lighted at birth to keep off evil 
spirits, at marriage to preveat the evil eye 
from affecting the happy pair, and at death to 
drive away ths demons who were thought to be 
always on the look-out for the soul of the dying 
man. Naturally then, as candles played so 
important a part in the ceremonies of religion 
men became accustomed to regard them with 
something of a superstious eye, and to look 
to them for sigus and wonders which 
were not to beelsewherefound. Soa pecaliar 
appearance in the candle, for which no reason 
could be given, was always regarded as some- 
thing indicative of some remarkable thing 
about to hsppen. A collection of tallow 
around the wick is still known as a winding- 
sheet, and is believed to foretell the death of 
one of the family, while a bright spark is a 
sign of the future reception of a letter by the 
person opposite whom the spark is situated, 
and the waving of the flame without any 
apparent cause is suppcsed to demonstrate 
the presence of a spirit in the room. In 
addition to these fancifal notions there are 
some others which are founded on natural 
facts, too well known toadmit of dispute, such 
as the refosal of the candle to light readily, 
which indicates a state of atmosphere favour. 
able to a coming storm. 
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UNDER THE MISTLETOR, 





Once again the rolling reasons 
Being the joyous time of year 
Blest by sweet association, 
And to hope and memory dear! 
Darling, how the olden, golden 
Christmas lights around me glow, 
As I shape my simple idyl ; 
Underneath the Mistletoe | 


There was one all-happy morning, 
When the sound of village bells - 
Made a music in the darkness 
Ot the hollow woods and delis; 
When the first faint rose- flash, waking, 
Far by hill, and heath, and lawa, 
S-emed the light of heaven, breakin 
From the windows of the dawn! 


And the sweet bells rioving, ri 
Syllabled the glad refrain nee 
Of my secret, silent passion : 
* T shall see my love again!” 
For Glen Allyn’s heiress sammoaed 
Her retainers, high and low, 
To a merry Christmas keeping, 
Underneath the Mistletoe! 


How the yule log sulked and sputtered! 
(Newly felled in Allyn Wood). 
With his gnarlly brows »- bristle, 
’Neath his grotesque, -vowy hood ; 
And the feasting, and ti dancing, 
While the players p!«,ed in tune, 
And the antique wino... glittered 
With the frosty Caristmas moon! 


Yon were Mistress Marjory Allyn; 
I was simple Ernest Strong, 

Plain and homespun; bat in silence 
I bad loved you well and long. 

Never, in my wildest dreaming. 
Had I dared to hope—till lo! 

S me sweet sorcery fell upon us, 
Under the Mistletoe! 


Biashiog, downcast, palpitating 
To your rosy finger-tips! 
Dear, your secret dawned upon me 
At the meeting of oar lips! 
Well I kuew, at last, you loved me; 
And the yule-fire’s dying glow 
Shoue opoa one fond betrothal, 
Uuderueath the Mistletoe! 
E, A.B 








THE FAIR ELAINE. 


—o— 
OHAPTER L,—(continued.) 


“T was very glad to settle it upon you, Arley,” 
Philip answered evasively ; he wondered whs' 
she would say if she knew that it was bat avery 
em: Il portion of his legacy, “ But,” he co 
tinued humbly, ‘‘now tha‘ you know I came 
by it honestly, it you would accept it, it would 
take such a load from my mind—it bw 
driven me nearly mad, since I came to vad 
senses, to think of you, who, until thst fat 
day two years ago, never knew a care, tol . 
for your own living. I know I have aha 
to sue to you for favours, but there are? : 
thet I beg you in mercy togrant me, if! sl 
indeed take up the burden of life again ; ~ 
is to keep this money—let me have the ~ 
fort of knowing that T have thrown that ona 
of care and protection about you; the one” 
ob ! Arley be pitital—enough of forgivencs 
cause you to sane, _ —_ something 
compassion instead of hatred. , 

Hie voice broke in the appeal. It weal 
the rad of a pean yo mae ere 
seeching, yet almost hopeless 

Arley’s ete: melted within her, She ooald 
never doubt bis sincerity after sha tothe 
She got up from her chair, and 


door, locked it, She wished no iatrades 
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upon that interview. Then sho 
qent back and sat down beside him again, 

« Philip,” she began, ina trembling voice, 
as she bent towards him—and, with a great 
yeart-throb, he saw that the tears were rolling 
gwiftly over her cheeks—‘‘ when I read in the 

per that you were injured and would pro- 

bly die, the fountains of my heart seemed 
tobe instantly uusealed, and my first act was 
19 ory to Heaven to save you, and—TI would 
forgive all. Philip, I—I have forgiven.” 
* Don’t dothat, please,” she continued, as 
a great sob burst from him at those blessed 
words, ‘I cannot bear to see you weep; and 
{ must tell you that I retorned to England 
with very hard and bitter feelings against 
you. I said that I would never forgive you 
"that I would never even look upon your face 
again it I could help it. But, at the very 
first, your letter staggered me. I felt, even 
vnough I did not like to acknowledge it, that 
t-e ring of true repentance wss in it, even 
sbough it revealed depths of ovil and wrong of 
which I had never dreamed. Then I was 
even more amazed at receiving the quarterly 
allowance from Mr. Holley, and to learn that 
jou had settled a fortune upon me. Bat this 
bardened me somewhat again, for I believed, 
as you surmise, that you had not come by it 
honestly. I feel sure that you covld not have 
earned it with business ever so flourishing, 
andI reasoned that only a successful handling 
<f cards or dice could bave put you in po:ses- 
sion of it, and a freak of some kind had 
prompted you to settle it upon me, But one 
dsyI met Eddie Winthorpe in the Academy, 
He was looking at my pictures—-—” 

Philip uttered a low exclamation of surprise 
at this, 

“ Were you that lady? He came home fall 
of enthusiasm over a lady whom he had met— 
an artist he said she was—and who had told 
him so much abont painting, and was very 
kind to him,” 

“Yes, it was I,” Arley returned; “and 
from him I learned of all that yeu bad done 
end were still doing for him—how sad you 
vere, how hard you were working, and how 
ill you seemed to be. From that hour my 
feelings towards you began tochange, theugh 
{ fought against it. I had been unhappy 
enough before —I was doubly wretched then ; 
for I knew that you were aiming at a better 
tife—if you were truly repentant and striving 
to become again the noble man I once be: 
lieved you to be. I was wrong to cherish such 
a bitter and unforgiving spirit towards you. 
{imagined that all love was long since dead. 
liried, at all events, to think so’; for, in my 
pride and anger, I said that no woman could 
dove a man who had used her eo—no one 
could overlook and forgive what I,had suffered. 
Bat when I read that paragraph in the paper 

pape 

‘there came @ sudden revalsion—hush! you 

must not do so,” she interpored, for the atrong 

man had broken down utterly, and was gob- 

bing like & child, while the tears rained over 
cheeks. 

It was no shame for him to weep thus—it 
Was an honour, rather, to his manhood; 
‘od very tenderly Arley wiped those tears 
‘away, feeling that everyone was a precious 
gledge of fature happiness, and of the love, 
andoare, and tenderness with which he would 
‘urround her henceforth, 

F Oh, say it again—that you have for- 
ven!” he pleaded, when he could command 
mself sufficiently to speak. 

Yea, all—everythivg; and”—she bent 

over him, her cheeks a rich crimson, 
4 look in her beautiful dark eyes which set 
his paises bounding and bis heart throb. 
with a wild, sweet hope— and it is not 
Pracd from a sense of duty either, Philip ; 
is because I still love you as in those first 
days at Hazelmere.” 
b, my darling ty 
itwas a ory ot wonder, almost of awe, at 
evidence of a fall, free, and absolute 


- voice was weak and thick ; he trembled 


ing her hands in a clasp that was almost 
painful, 

She smiled as she tried to soothe him. 

‘*T shall have to stop if you excite yourself 
thus,” she said; “ but I find that my heart 
has been a traitor all along; my love has 
never died, ii has only been benumbed, and 
the change in you has aroused it to new life, 
in spite of every effort to the contrary.” 

“TI do not see how there can be an atom of 
love in it for me, Arley,” Philip said, in a won- 
dering tone. 

“ Had I been a msideu I never could have 
confessed this to you, Philip; but being your 
wife, I suppose I have a right to do zo,” Arley 
said, softly; but her face was averted and 
covered with blushes as she spoke. 

“It is. the most blessed confession ever 
granted to an erripg man; say it again, 
Arley,” he plead<d, as if ,even now he doubted 
the evidence of his own senses. 

Lower and lower bent the beautiful flashed 
face, util her lips almost touched his ear. 

“T love you, Philip,” she whispered. 

There was a moment of utter silence; then 
he broke it. 

“Oh, my wife! I never, never dared to 
hope for this; I never dared to believe that 
you could do more than say, ‘I forgive; go 
and sin no more’; and I should have tried 
to live out my life apart from you, content 
even to have gained so much.” 

He wound his arms about her and held her 
in his trembling clasp. 

‘* My darling,” he went on, “ canit be true? 
Is it possible that after all my vileness and 
cruelty I am to be so blessed as this? How I 
have treated you! and yet I have alwaysloved 
you, Arley, strange as it may seem. It was a 
selfish love at firet, I cwn, but genuine—as far 
as I was able to love anyone besides myself 
and my ambition. Do you remember that 
evening at Hazelmere when you fastened that 
flower upon wy coat, and I called you the 
Wentworth Rose? Noonehad ever quickened 
my pulse as you did then, with your pretty, 
piquant ways, ard even afterwards, when 
had won you—chiefly for your money, I own 
it with shame, dear—there was a feeling of 
tenderness for you which I had never ex- 
perienced for any other during all my life. 
But I began to awake to a deeper, nobler love 
that day in the court-room at Madrid. My 
whole soul was thrilled as I looked into your 
pure facs, and listened to your noble, appeal- 
ing words. 

“But the demons of avarice and self-will 
were in fall possession of me then, and I 
seemed to have no power to tear myself from 
their influence, though, for a moment, I was 
almost upon the point of yielding to you. It 
was only when I had brought my evil game to 
an abrupt end by making audacious proposals 
to Lady Elaine, and she had hurled her scorn 
and contempt with crushing force at me, and 
thev, pitying the weak dolt who had been so 
imbecile, had appealed to me, something as 
you had done, to tarn my course and become 
a man, that I came to my senses and realised 
the depth to which I had sunk. 

‘Then I realised all I had lost; looking 
back over the past, and remembering your 
patience, your forbearance, your unvarying 
kindness, a wild and hopeless love took pos- 
session of me, and I vowed that I would make 
myself the man you believed me to be when 
you met me at Hazelmere. It was the only 
hope of comfort I had for the fature, that I 
might eventually come up to your ideal of a 
noble man. 

“At times I have nearly gone mad with 
thinking what happiness might have been 
mine but for my own folly, and when I learned 
of your return I prayed that I might die, for 
I felt that it would be continual torture to 
live here in London with you, and never be 
permitted to see you. When you sent back 
that money to me it was like a dagger plunged 
into my heart, for it told me that even the 
_somfort of providing for your needs was to 
be denied be. But, oh! you have told me 





*xeitement, and he reached forth, grasp- 


that you love me still, you have acknowledged 


yourself as my wife, my cup of happiness is 
almost too fall!” 

Arley thought that it was time for this 
exciting talk to end. 

It was very sweet to be thus enfolded in his 
arms and to feel that at last her burdens were 
all removed, and she could henceforth trust in 
his love and feel it to be the most precious 
thing in life. 

But he was spent with the excitement of 
the past half-hour and needed rest, ; 

Gently releasing herself from his clinging 
arms, she said,— 

‘* You must be quiet for awhile now; it will 
not do for you to talk any more at present. I 
fear you are too weary already. Will you try 
to sleep?” 

‘* Yes, my darling, if you will promise not to 
leave me; for if I wake and find you gonel 
shall fear that all this blessedness has been 
but a dream.” 

‘I will not leave you,” Arley said; “ drink 
this, and then I will sit by you until you wake.” 

She held a nourishing drink to Fis lips, and 
he took it with relish, 

‘* Now sleep, dear,” she said, and bending, 
with ashy smile on her lips, she touched them 
to his with the first, the only kiss she had ever 
given him since their marriage morn. 





CHAPTER LI. 
PERFECT FAITH. 


Paruir’s convalescence was quite rapid after 
the events related in the last chapter; happi- 
ness is a great restorer, and he began to gain 
strength so fast that the surgeon told him he 
would not be obliged to remain in the hospitaF 
more than a fortnight longer at that rate. 

*‘ And, Mrs. Paxton,” he said to Arley, whose 
face seemed to gain new beauty and brightness 
in proportion to Philip’s progress, “ one would 
almost imegine that you had also been 
suddenly restored from a severe illness, for I 
never saw such a chaugein anyone before as 
there has been in you since your husband 
began to recover.” 

** It is not strange, is it, that I should rejoice 
to have my husband restored to me?” she 
asked, somewhat tremulously, but he did not 
dream how much of significance her question 
contained, although Philip understood it well. 

‘*No—no, indeed,” he returned; ‘but 
really you seem like an entirely different per- 
son from what you were when you came here,” 

And he was right ; for she seemed suddenl: 
to have been transformed from the sad-f: 
uthappy woman who had come there expe 
to see her husband die, into the bright an 
beautiful Arley whom we first knew at Hazel. 
mere. 

She was somewhat more mature and digni- 
fied in her bearing, but with love and happi- 
ness blossoming anew in her heart, with every 
trace of the old bitterness and despair wi 
out, the lines of pain faded from her face 
magic, her beautiful dark eyes grew bright and 
sparkling, a lovely flash tinged her cheeks, and 
her monurnfal lips were wreathed with smiles 
once more. 

The first time that Lady Elaine saw her 
after her reconciliation with Philip, she ex- 
claimed :— 

“ Ah! you have good news for me—Philip is 
better.” 

“ Yes, darling,’’ Arley said, joyfally, “going 
to get well, and—we are both better in body 
and soul.” 

Lady Elaine understood at once, and kissed 
her with tremulous lips, 

**T am so thankfal,” she murmured, “ my 
own sister, may Heaven grant that all your 
fature be bright—that no other shadow ever 
fall upon it.” 

Tears aprang to Arley’s eyes, and she men- 
tally cried : 

“ Oh, if I could only bring back happiness 
to her sorrowfal heart.” 

“ Have you told him who you are?” Lady 
Elaine asked later. 





“No, not yet—I want to enjoy the luxury 
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of being\Joved: for myself—a poor, nameless: 
waif, who has not a bit of dower wi'h which 
to-enrich her lord—for awhile,” Arley returned, 
with shining eyes, adding: “There will be 
timseenough for disolorures by-and by.” 
“Have you been with Miss McAllister ever 
sinoe your return to London?” Philip asked 
her one: day, when she had been telling bim 
of her travels with Lady Hertert and ber sou: 
“No, not all the time,” Atheyansweréd, a 
slight flush rising in her check. ‘‘ Iwas witti 
her for awhile until Lady Elaine decidea'to 
open Mordaunt House onse more; and IT have 
been with her, as a sort of compsnion, since 


en. 

**Ah! then Mordaunt: House has been re- 
opened!” said Philip, somewhat surprised; 
“tiow does Lady Hamiltenm get alone without 
her?” 

“She does not get along without—she has 
consented to make Mordaunt Honse her -home- 
whenever she is in London, ani Elaine will 
spend a good deal of'time, as'before, at Hazel- 
mere.” 


“What does Lady Elaine think of me?” 
Philip asked; a. deep finsh. rising to his brow, 
and‘a troubled look in-lis eyes. 

**She thinks she'wil? be very proud toown 
you as a ‘brother,’” Arley had almost said, 
but she hastily substituted the word ‘‘‘ friend,’ 
she knows of all that you bave been doing 
daring the past year-shs honours you for ii, 
and—she helped make your pesce with me.” 

** Heaven bless her!” he said, heartily. “I 
beliave the Lily of Mordaunt: is almost an 
an Poor Wil,’ he added, with a- heavy 


** Yes, Elaine is the most lovely character I 
have _— known, Her — isthe a we 
drop in my how,” Arley anewered, echo- 
ing bis lose . 

** Where would you like to live; Arley, when 
Tam able to.go away from here?” be: asked 
at-another time. 

‘Almost anywhero within our means, 
dear,” she returted, with downcast looks, 
“You know,” she added, with a mischievous 
glance out of the corner of’ her eye, “to 
quote w Hontely adage, ‘ beggars mustn't be 
ohooeers.'”’ 

“Don’t; darling; speak in that way of your- 
self,” Philip suid; really pained’; ‘ but)” he 
added, after # moment, “Iam glad that’ you 
aré ‘ poor’and ‘tiameless,’ as you used to say, 
for now I'can prove'to yon that I really love 
you for yourrelf‘alons.”’ 

“Do you dare to call the wife of Philip 
Paxton ‘natteléss?” Dd you consider mo 
‘poor when Dhave twenty thousand pourds 
in my. own'right in fhe’ Bank of Esgland?” 
she demanded shyly. 

“T have the beet of the argument notwith- 
standing,” he retorted, smiling, ‘‘for you are 
indebted to me for both name and fortune. 
Texbnot help gloryitg in the fact, after all my 
cruelty id the past, and my whole fafure life 
shall be davoted to you, my beloved. But you 
have not yet told ms where you wo2ld like to 
live. How would you enjoy spending a por: 
tion of the year in the country ?” 

“I should enjoy it: exceedingly; but that 
would interfere with your business, would it 
not? Besides, it would be very expensive,” 

“ Bat my business has-been in a fiourishing 
condition of late, and will, doubtless, continue 
to be.when I-can get at it again, aud.I think 
i¢ will warrant our consulting our taste and 
inclination regarding a home.” 

“ Will you still keep-Eddie?” Arley asked. 

“TI should like to, if you do not cbject,” 
Philip answered, regatding her somewhat 
anxiously. 

as I should object to his being sent away from 

you,” she eaid, earnestly. “I think he'is/a 
very’ promising boy; and since he is so in- 
terested in art he will make a most agreeable 
companion for’'me: Perhaps it would be wike 
4 = RB rooms in Londo for awhile, 
ot’ » hasty about deciding upon a 
permanent home.” 2g 
She-ssid'this merely to-test him, and never 





once-suspected that he had been trying her in 
the same way. 

“Very well, Arley,” he- said; qnietly; “I 
shall be governed by your wishes’in all thibzs 
I’ perceive that-you are rather fearful regsrd: 
ing‘the-cost, but you need not’ be, for I shall 
never trouble you hereafter by living beyond 
my means,” he concluded, with a peculiar 
smile, 

She smiled, too, thinking’ of the fortune 
which had! recently come to her, and how 
ample their income would be for almost any 
kind of life which they might choose to live ; 
whilé, on the other hand, his plaus were ali 
matured, and he knew just what he-wonld do. 

Arley had said that she should‘enjoy the 
country exceedingly, and, with a thrill of joy, 
he had said to himself: 

“ We will go to Elmsford to live. That 
grand old place will, after all, bscome' my 
home. I can assume the daties-of my naw 
position, and—Arley will be Lady Paxton! 1 
will go there, have ever; thing made ready; for 
her, and then surprise her with her new Lome 
and the secret which I have been keeping from 
every one.” 

Eddie was admitted to see Philip as soon as 
it was thought that he was able to receive 
visitors, and his surprise and delight. upoz 
learning tbat Arley was his Uncle Philip's wife 
can he better imagined than described. 

“There has been a misunderstanding. be- 


tween Mrs, Paxton and. myself, for whiot I 


was wholly te blame,” Philip explained to him 
while Arley was out of the room for a few’ 
moments, ‘‘I do not want the subject ever 
referred to hereafter, but I: wished you to 
understand that it was entirely my fault that 
we°were separated.” 

“ Yes, sir,” Eddie said, with a wistful look 
at him, as if:loth to believe that hecould do 
anything very wrong. ‘“I thought,” he 
added, ‘‘ that she wasn’t.very happy when I 
saw her at the Academy; but I’m sure she's 
all right now, for she has grown—oh, so: much 
more: beautiful than she was then! May I 
call her auntie!” 

“Tf shelikes:you to do so, yes,” and if is 
needless td and that Arley cheerfally granted 
him the privilege he desired, 

At the end of‘s fortnight from the time that 
he began to improve, Philip was pronounced 
well enough to’ leave the hospital. 

‘My firat work shall be to make a home for 
my wife,” he said on the evening before ha 
was to go, ‘bat I shall be obliged to. go out of 
town. on business fora little while first, and 
it is impossible to take you with me, much as 
I dislike being separated from you. juat now, 
Will you go and take pes of my rooms 
until I return, or will you prefer to go back 
to Lady Elaine until I come for you?” 

*T will go to her uatil you are ready for me, 
Philip, if you will allow Eddie to remain with 
me. Isghall be very lonely without you in a 
strange place. Bat,” she added, a shadow 
flitting over her face, ‘' is it absolutely neces- 
sary that you go? Cannot you. send someone 
to attend to this business for you? I fear you 
are not able to travel yet; besides——” 

** Besides what, my beloved?” he questioned, 
fondly but gravely, as she hesitated, and fear- 
ing that she was still doubting him somewhat. 

“‘T cannot bear to let you go away from me, 
now that I have you back once more,” she 
confessed, blushing like a shy girl, and hiding 
her face upon his shoulder. 

**Oh! Arley!” he cried, in a voice in which 
pain and joy were blended, ‘I do not deserve 
that you should love me like this, Oh! if I 
could only wipe: out from. your- memory and 
mine the past. two years.’”’ 

“ Hush,” she said, gently, “ I do not believe 
that suck a:wish is right. Perhaps we both 
needed just that discipline to fit us for the 
fature.” 

“Andis ‘there no root of- bitterness left: in 


your heart? Way down in its deepest recess 


is there no'scorn:or contempt for me?” 
“ None).Philip;’ she answered, with.a grave 





_——— 
sweetness, ‘ the rer-embrance ofthe past will 
gradually grow to be like a dream-to me; and 
now I can only rejoice to find'thatthe man 
whora I Have loved is notia-mythj.am ides} 
but! a reality. Perhaps, Philip,: iff you had 
never been subjected to the temptations which 
have ro beset you during these'two years; you 
never would have known the strength of cha. 
racter which you possess,’”’ 

“The weakness you sbonld have ssid,” he 
interrupted, bitterly. 

‘ Nay, you are strong,” she-persisted, ‘for 
you have come forth from the: battle acon. 
queror—you are like a hero who'has fallen 
time: after time before his assailing:foas, bn} 
who has bravely stroggled up again\to-oppose 
them; who has been desperately wotnded, 
and will carry the scars of the conflict to the 
end of his life, bat whieh go to show that 
vietory crowned him at last,” 

“ Your words are very comforting—you are 
very lenient’ in your judgment? of me;’ he 
replied; sorrowfaily, ‘ but if Dhadnot dragged 
you down with me—if I had not wounded you 


‘glo; I. could bear it better. Doyou know,’ he 


sdded; earnestly, ‘‘ tbat I would like the mar. 
riage. rervice to be: repeated over’us?’ That 
other seems like a: mockery—it: wasn mockery 
ou my part, though Heaven’ knows that the 
vows which I have: registered in my' heart 


\sinos you have given yourself back to me-ara 


asaolemn and sincere o3-love and true-repen- 
tanec can make them.’ 

Arley lifted her face, allshining-with tender. 
ness end joy, and kissed: him, 

‘Let us never refer to the: past agsin, 
please,”’ she ‘said; ‘‘lety us; though we: have 
been husband ‘and wife in theeyesof the world 
for two years, date our real marriage from 
now, and never again go back to it. I/give 
myself to you without reservation; I love you 
wholly, perhaps with even more-of depihand 
tenderness than 1 did when you asked me, at 
Hazelmere, to be your wife. Ihave perfect 
faith in: you, too, Philip, so do not let us\mar 
onr life with-vain regrets or morbid'repiaings. 
The only thing that troubles me now is’ that 
you must leave me, but—you will not be long 
away,” she pleaded; in conclasion, 

‘** No longer than: I can possibly help). dear 
est. I do not know! just how muchi of: an 
undertaking I have hefore me, but yoa.may 
rest’ assured: that I shall not: remain away 
from my newly-recovered treasure a day longer 
than I can possibly help.” x 

The following morning Arley saw him start 
away on hie’ trip, and. then went: bask to 
Mordaunt House, to wait with what patients 
she could for his return: F 

Lady Blaine welcomed her bask. with 
delight. 

“ Bat,” she said, between smiles and:tears. 
“there is ‘always a thorn with #rose;’ and I 
cannot bear to think that you will, perhaps, 
have to leave meagain. I am glad and thank- 
fal for your happiness; Arley, bat I shall miss 
my sister.” 

‘ We will not be separated roore than ‘ie 
absolately necessary,” Arley returned. I 
suppose that Lady Hamilton will olin you ® 
portion of the time, but I shall insist pot 
having you the rest.” 

“T expect I shall be between two fires all the 
time,” Lady Elaine responded, smiling. " Bat 
when are you going to tell Philip of ont. dis- 
covery, my Lady Alice?”’ 

“ When he shetaen; we are then to decide 
about our fature home, aud I cannot delay the 
revelation longer, for, of course, & danger 
the house of Mordaunt. will have a, Sttiog 
residence in which to entertain her’ be 4 
sister and friends,” Arley said, piniling, a0 
not having the slightest suspicion that jer 
had taken those matters into his own hands, 
and was even then discussing with his et6 
theelegant furnishings which wera to em thi" 
Elmsford in honour of the home-comingo 
wife; 
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= ‘ER LI. 
vill OHAPT L 
nd WIh, HAMILTON, 
7 Str CHARLES Hererat and Ida: Wentworth | 
on node in Rotten- Row, acoording to the arrange: 
ich ment made dutir.g the evening rpent st Mor. 
ron jaunt’ House, and the young baronet thought 
we thet beled mever seen a pictnre more fair 
than the lovely’ girl made, seated opon her: 
he glossy, ecal-black steed, her graceful form clad 
in ite perfectly fitting habit of dark green cloth, 
for s hat oftthe same colour, with a long, sweeping 
en. plame; upon her small head, a délicate flusir 
‘len upon her cheeks, anda shy, tell-tale light in 
but herbeautifal eyes, which assured him that the 
ose project which he had in view would not prove 
ied, an uasuocessfal one. : 
the “J fear you will not think me a very accom- 
hat plished horsewoman,” she seid, patting the 
shining neck of the beautiful horse, after Sir 
are (harles ad‘assisted her to mount, and while 
he he was-arranging her stirrups ; ‘‘so I tract you 
ged have not given me an animal that will require 
management.” 
"he Tetad ridden-considerably, and.was very 
var. fond of the exercise, but she was always slittle 
hat timid upon'estrange horse. 
ery Sir Gharles gave her-a look which sent the 
the lovely colour sweeping into her cheeks. 
art Pnevercould have trusted’ you upon Jet— 
ara nor iidted upon any horse—withont first being 
en- perfectly assured that there was rot the 
slightest danger, from either its disposition or 
ler- tio, You’ will find my pretty mare a 
perfect lamito munage; yet like a bird for 
sin, speed,” He said: 
ave That ride was one never to be forgotten by | 
orld dtherof' tem: 
om Theyrodé for nearly an hour in Rotten. Row 
give among the dite, who gather there to display 
you their: clégant costumes and thoroughbreds, 
and ten they, turned their horses’ heads for a 
at mart canter out on the ridé to Windsor, 
fect where; farfrom the noite and confusion of the 
nar city, with only the birds and whispering 
ga. of'the over-arching trees for witnesses, 
hat Sir uasles told the gentle girl of his love for 
ong her;,auid' won ber promise to be his wife. 
“Thave been a doomed man,” hesaid, with. 
ar sfond smile, when at length they turned their | 
{hots Homeward, ' ever since that day when I 
msdé my first’ call upon Mrs. Paxton, after 
lerreturn., Itis strange how much has hinged. 
tpn the mere chance of'my being ia that 
ae in Madrid; and espousing her 
“Chance?” Ina repeated, lifting her beanti- 
fal eyes to hia face with a look. of inquiry, | 
‘Do you think that anything in the. world | 
sby ‘chance’ ? ” 
*What.elee would you call it, dear? The 





luct.of. my having wandered aimlessly into | 
tat count-jast at tbat particular time? Thad. | 
te the. least object beyond idle curiosity. to. | 
wehow-they. conducted legal affairsin Spain’? | 
: e that. you were sent to save Ai ley, | 
ited youdid save her. I thiuk people are: | 
\00-ap%-to.attribute many events of life. to.| 

» Simply because they do rot. realize 

Weris is that impels and governs-theca 
~tiey;imagine them to be merely.‘ happen- 


gs: Bat nothing ‘happens.’ God rules,” | 
he loa coucladed, venation” - 
‘at And slways for the best, I suppose you | 
ig. Would say, siuce you seem to trast Him so-| 

implicitly,” Sir Charles returned, regarding 
de bergrarvely, 
he “Yeu alwasa-for the best,” she enswered,. | 
of with Sweet serionsnesa, 
Dg . Then, according to yoor theory; God has | 
ed ewuyou-to me, I. bless him for the gift,” | 
nd les said, drawing nearer to look down: | 
lip ) wonderfal blue grey eyes, and 
18, with thrilling earnestness. 
rd 4#8 Ho has given us to each. other,” Ina 
ib ie, tl &. slight. trembiing of her red 
i How happy I am!” she added, 


& moment after, “who would ever: 

inter areas when I was a poor little wail 

erman’s hut, that co much blessed. 
Me-welaid up'for mein the future!" 





with a mischievous glance: 
tell. her that two montbs-is all. the: time I 
sball allow my bride-clect' for necessary pre- 
parations,” 


| startled tone, 


just agsoon as possible?” asked the fond 
lover, aud she could not teil “why not.”’ 


lhxuries that the magicisa’s wand ofinvention 
new brivgs into the- midst of our homes. 
an instance, to produce a sea atmosphere fur 

the sick room, a2 foreign coutem porary suggests 

the use of a solution of peroxide of hydrogen 

(‘en volumes strength) containing 1 per cent, 

ot ozonic:ether, icdine to saturation, and 2 50 | 
per cent. of sea salt. 
a: steam. or hand sprsy diffaser can be dis- 
tribated in the finest spray in the sick-rocom 
athe rate of two flaid ountes in a quarter of 
an hoar. 
odour; and is probably the best purifier of the 
air of the sick-room ever used. 





Sir‘Charles reached ont and took poserstion 
of the small, prettily gloved hand that rested 
upon the pommel of the saddle. 

‘‘My darling, what blessedress I hava 
seoured for the remainder.«f my life, since I 
au. to: Mave:so sweet and gentle » monitor 
ever. by my side, Bat,’ with o searching 
glance into her blushing face, “ how will your 
theory, held. good in. connection with: Mra 
Baxton’s sad: experiences, and the cruel 
bereavement which hes fallen upon Laly 
Blaine: Warburton!” 

“ Iftis-mo$.‘ my theory,’ it is not a ‘theory,’ 
at all,” Ina returned, earnertly, ‘‘Is. ia a 
living-trath. God's ways sve always right nad 
best, He can see beyond and over all, He-is 
like an experienced gardener who knows just 
how to prune, and graft, and train the plants 
under his-care; He scretimes cuts- off the 
most. brilliant. buda, the most promising 
shoots, in a way which, to those not, under- 
standing His motive, would seem ‘ike t* emiost 
wanton destruction, when in reality the future 
life: and beauty of the plant depended upon 
just that kind of treatment.” 

‘* But Arley: Paxton would tell. you that. her 
life was ruined. Lady E!sine would say, that 
she does not expect any real happinees this 
side of Hoaven,’ Sir Charles: said; thonght- 
fully. 

“ T. hardly. think that either of them would 
say, jost. that,’ Ina returned, emiling; 
“ although. they both believe that much. cf 
sorrow will be mingled with all their futare ; 
but Arley is a better; a etropper women 
already, for the trouble which she bas hed ia 
bear, and the may livacte,see the wisdom of 
it ;.if she does not she will sursly realize it 
heresfter, while Lady Elsine carries nothiog 
but blessing, with her wherever ghe goes. I 
bhavesheen told that someone has u»med her 
the ‘ Lily. of. Mordaunt,’ and moat fittingly, I 
think; for her life is as full of beauty and 
fragrance .as.a lily,” 

* Bot iv’ is very sad that her prospects 
sonld have been so destroyed.” 

‘' Yes, it ig sad,” Ina.said, with a wiatfal 
look up into the handsome. face-by her side, 
“ T fear that: I.could not bear auch atrial with 
the patience and sweetness which. she has 
manifested.” 

“ We will not allow such: a:fear.to mar this 
day,’’ Sir Charles said, with a fond pressure 
of the-hand which he stili-beld. ‘* And now, 
with your: permission, I am:going home with 
you: to tell Miss: McAllister: that IE have won 
her treasure; Will she be very severe upon 
me, do you think?” 

Ina broke into a low; muaiosl Jaugh, though 
the beantifal colour sweptiover her whold face 
at:bis' words, 

‘* Auntie would never do.or gay anything to 
meke any one unhappy,” she said. 

‘*Wonld she not?” retarned. Sir Charles, 
“Then I shall 


‘‘Oh, Sir -Charles-—/’’ Ina began in a 


‘* Why should I not. have you, my darling, 


To be coniinued,) 


Anxtirromt Sra Are,—Many, indeed, are the 


As 


The soluiion placed in 


It communicates @ pleasant sea 


| THE GIFT OF THE GOOD FAL; 


Over chill winter’s morning 2 little maiden 
sat weeping by the rtad-ride: 

She- was young, dark-haire@, dark-eyed — 
not beautifal as the worl? regards beauty, ard 
yet not' unplessant to‘lock upon; forthere'was 
an intelligent gleam in those large brown 
eyes, a bright sheen upon thst waving brown 
heir; and a dewy refness on those usually 
emiling lips, thet was: uot altogether uc- 
attractive: 

She was'e bravelittle maid usually, possere- 
ing no syvell' amount of self-reliance and a 
kind and'tender heart; but just now the world 
was using ler very badly, 

Lizette wasanorpltien, She had'no friends, 
no hone, rave an hamble little: room where 
ehe lived’ alone; and’ supported herself by 
making dainty snd original littlesketches with 
a tiny, silver pointed wand, which, once upon s 
time, a: good’ fhiry had given her-ond taught 
her how'to ure. 

These sketches’ she’ sold to the villagers, 
who thought Lizotte’s gift something wondér- 
ful, and’ were never tired of telling how tbe 
kind fairy had come one night whilé she slept, 
lnid her magical hand upon her brow, end, 
leavivg the tiny, silver-pointed wand in her 
nimble fingers, had gona away, while ever 
sinoe she had earned her livelihood by deftly 
using it, 

Lizette‘had a lover—s manly lad, with light 
buair, kind blue eyes; a gentle smile, a trae, 
brave heart, aud » pair of willing hands, 

Bat Sidney was‘poor as well as Lizette, and 
try hard as he might, he could not seem fo 
gather togetber erough of this world’s goots 
to make'a home'so that he could marry her. 

As soon as he would get a fair start, some 
6vil genius-would give him aset back, and he 
would have to begin all over again. 

‘*Never' mind, my darling,” he always said, 
hopefally and cheerily to Lizette, although 
his blue eyes looked wistfully and sadly into 
hers. “I'll try'again, and perchance I shall 
do better next time.” 

Butill- lack still’ attended him, and only the 
night before this chill, dreary day, hehad been 
totellherthatsome marplot had misrepresented 
him to his employers, who had taken all his 
business from: him, and he would be obliged 
to go into another town to get work, while 
there was no knowing when he would be able 
to return to‘her. 

This of itself was: enough to nearly break 
the heart of poor Lizette; but, to cap the 
climax, somecne had broken into her little 
room after she had sobbed herself tosleep, 
and stolen nearly all the pretty little sketches 
which she had been preparing for Christmas, 
and this additional calamity almost crashed 
her, 

She bad not laid in her fuel for-winter; her 
food was nearly: gone, and‘ she had been so 
intent on her work that she had neglected to 
provide: herself with proper clothing. 
What'should she do? 

It'would'take her a long time to replace her 
sketches—the Christmas holidays would then 
be passed, and there would be no sale for them. 
Bat she must have somethirg to eat and 
something to weer’; 20 calling what courago 
she conld to her’ sid she started forth with 
her only remaining rketch to try and sell it, 
so that she could have food and s, warm frock. 
It’ was some distance to the village, and 
on the way she was obliged to pass the palace 
of the prince of the province, 

Asche drew near it she looked up at its 
gleaming towers and glittering windows, and 
thought how delightfnl it must be to have 
everything that heart could wish. Within all 
the royal household were, of course, enjoying 
every comfort and luxury; not one of them 
knew what it was to be cold or hungry, or 
homeless and friendless. 

The keen wind pierced through her thin 
garments, making her shiver and her teeth 





chatter, while her feet and hands were almost 
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num’ from the intense cold, and her heart 
ached with a sense of desolation such as she 
hed never known before. 

She sat down upon a great rock by the road- 
aide and sobbed as if her heart was breaking. 

Suddenly a voice startled her, 

* Little maid, why do you weep?” it said. 

She looked up quickly, brushing the glitter- 
ing tears hastily aside, and saw the prince of 
the province standing beside her, 

She had never seen him before, but she 
knew him, for she had heard others describe 
him, while he wore a glittering star upon his 
breast which noone else had a right to wear. 

He was not handsome, as Lizette had al- 
ways supposed, but her heart was instantly 
drawn to him, for he had such kind, dark 
eyes, such a pleasant smile, such gentle, 
mellow, sympathetic tones, 

‘* Why do you weep, my child?” he asked 
again, and smiling to see the look of reverence 
eg had stolen over her face at sight of 

im. 

* Because I have no food, no fire, no clothes, 
and someone has stolen a!l my sketches save 
~~ one,” Lizette answered, with trembling 

ps. 

“Sketches! Oan you sketch?” the great 
Prince asked, eyeing the forlorn little maiden 
with surprise. 

A rich colour came into her checks, and a 
gleam of hope into her eyes, 

She had worked hard in the past and tried 
to improve the talent which the fairy had 
given her, and she had often thought that if 
she could have a better opportunity she might 
make her mark in the world. 

Perhaps the opportunity had come, 

** Yes,” she answered, drooping her lids over 
her shining eyes, ‘‘when my father and 
mother died, a good fairy brought me a little 
wand and taught me how to use it; the 
villagers have bought my sketches and helped 
me to earn my living. Always at Christmas 
they buy a good many for gifts, but last night 
some thief stole all that I had made save this 
poor little one, which will scarce pay for the 
bread I sha!l eat until I can make others.” 

“Let me see it,” the Prince said, holding 
out his hand for it, and Lizette laid her one 
remaining treasure upon his palm. 

He smiled kindly as he took it, expecting 
to behold only some childish fancy roughly 
executed, But his dark eye kindled as he 
examined it, and he looked astonished at the 

delicacy and finish of the work. 

“To whom will you sell this?’ he asked. 

‘*To whoever will buy it,” Lizette said, 
oeeres while she shivered again with 
cold. 

“T will buy it, then,” he returned gently, 
aud taking a piece of gold from his pocket, he 
dropped it into ber lap. 

Then unclasping the mantle of rich, dark 
fur from his neck, he threw it around her 
shoulders, saying kindly,— 

* This will keep you warm, little maid— 
take it as my Christmas gift to you. Now go 
home and make me avother sketch as quickly 
as you can, for I will buy all that you can 
make if they please me as well as this one 
pleases me, and you need never be cold or 
bapgry again.” 

He went away before she could find words 
to thank him, for she was speechless from 
surprise that this great prince should treat 





some magic hand had tipped her wand with 
gold where before it had been silver ! 

With a fluitering heart aud gleaming eyes 
phe teaderly took it up, when her hand began 
to glide over her paper upon a theme of such 
beauty as she had never executed before, and 
she laughed aloud in glee as she felt a strange 
power rising within her—a power which 
henceforth, with the exercise of patience and 
perseverence, would relieve her from all want. 
For days and days she toiled at ber small 
table, one thought uppermost in her mind—to 
please the kind prince who had so befriended 
her in her time of trouble. 

Christmas came and went, but Lizette had 
no holiday—another year, perhape, she might 
grant herself that indulgence; but now she 
must work. 

A few days later the postman knocked at 
her door, then opening it, tossed in a package 
and went away, 

Lizette’s heart Jeaped. 

Was it from Sidney? 

No, it was a bolder hand than his that had 
written her name upon the wrapper. 

Tearing it eagerly off she uttered a low cry 
when she saw what was within, 

It was a far-famed journal which the prince 
and his brother published, sending it far and 
wide over the provinces among their sub- 
jects, that they might thus become edacated 
and refined; and, wonder of wonders! there 
upon the title page appeared Lizette’s own 
theme, copied most beantifally, 

How her brown eyes danced! how her red 
lips smiled! while she clapped her hands 
with delight, and then, cheered and inspired, 
she returned to her work with tenfold eager- 
ness. 

Another week there came a great box to 
Lizette with a message from the prince, saying 
that she must study, she must improve, she 
must become refined in her tastes and ideas, 
and then her work would grow more beautiful 
still, and so he had sent her some helpers. 
“How kind, how thoughtful!” she mar- 
mured, with a radiant face, as she went down 
on her knees before the box to open it. 

She lifted the lid, and, lo! a set of wonder- 
fal books—books such as she had dreamed 
about, but had not thought of ever being able 
to possess— presented themselves to her 
astonished vision. 

“ How wise I shall be!” she cried, with a 
gleeful laugh ; “ how much I shall know, with 
these for my constant companions. Stady 
shall be my watchword, improvement and suc- 
cess my aim.” 

Her second work was at length completed, 
and with a timid hear: ‘she ‘sent it to the 
prince, and then awaited with fear and trem- 
bling for his verdict. 

It came at length. 

“ Well doue, little maid ; work away,” and 
a handful of gold rolled into her lap, 

Lizette caught her breath: she had never 
thought that the fairy’s gift would bring her 
so much, and the possibilities of the future 
began to be almost dazzling to her. 

“ Ah, Sidney, Sidney, we will be happy yet— 
we will have our own beautiful home yet, my 
love,” she murmured, softly, while she touched 
each separate gold piece wlth her scarlet lips. 

With such encouragement as this, it was no 
wonder that she was inspired with new zeal, 
and that it became a pleasure te trace the 





her so kindly. 

But she wrapped the soft seal-skin about 
her, feeling warmed and cheered already, and 
with that piece of shining gold clasped tightly 
in her hand she sped home feeling rich as 
any queen, and not quite sure that she should 
nob wake up soon and find it all a dream. 

When she went to rest that night with only 
the stars shining in upon her for light, she 
kuelt and prayed that every good thing of 
earth might be given to the princs who had 
been so kind to her, while she invoked anew 
the aid of the good fairy to whom she already 
owed so much, 

What was her surprise in the morning on 


daintiest things which ber brain could invent 
for the princes to send abroad to their people. 
Nothing could be too good for those who had 
been so kind to her, and every energy was 
bent to her task. 

And thus the months sped by. 

The sad face and mournfal eyes of the girl 
who, only a little while before, had been so 
forlorn, grew bright aud hopeful; smiles 
leaped to her lips, gay songs rang out as she 
worked, her eyes grew luminous with happi- 
ness, and her heart light as a bird’s, 

She was a faithful little worker, for she 
spared neither time nor strength, while she 
had a dear object for which she was labouring 





Waking to find that, during the night, 


besides the great prince’s approval. 


Spri d with i 

pring came, and with it anoth 

from them. Lizette was doing wal bat the 
wished to help her to do even better: mo 
must go away from the quiet village which haa 
always been her home ; she must go among new 
scenes ; she must sce the world and different 
pedple, study their manners and customs, 
look Sie works of art, and traverse historic 
ground, so that her works in the fature might 
become more finished and acceptable, 

“Ah!” she thought, as she read this mesg. 
age, ‘‘the hour of my supreme delight ha; 
come! Now J shall grow wise. I shall ex. 

and. I shall see and hear and learn wonder. 
ul things, and mylife, as wall as my works will 
grow beautifal. I wonder can Lizette be her. 
self, with so much that she has wished for 
pouring in upon her?” 
With joy shs prepared to obey this message 
but before she went she made a journey to the 
palace of the prince to bid him farewell, and 
thank him for making his commands so 
pleasant. 
He received her most kindly. His dark eyes 
were fall of sunshine; his lips were wreathed 
with gracious smiles, while kind and pleasant 
words dropped, like pearls, from them, 
He introduced her to his brother prince, 
who had a genial face, though there was a 
sad look in his blae eyes, as if in some secret 
chamber of heart there lay a great sorrow, 
and there were silver threads mixed with the 
gold of his hair. 
They were very different, one so fair, the 
other so dark; and ever after, in her heart, 
Lizette designated them as the Dark Prince 
and the Light Prince, 

The dark prince showed her all over his 
wonderful palace, and into a busy place where 
the far-famed journal was prepared, explain. 
ing all the different work, and showing her 
how her own sketches were copied, and she 
wondered to see how he devoted himaelf to 
the interests of the subjects of his province. 

Then he brought her into the presence of 
the princess and the two lovely young 
princesses, his daughters, who were 
gracious to her, and Lizette thought how 
happy and proud the prince must be of their 
beauty and grace. 

Ab! she was very happy, too, that day, and 
as she turned to bid this kind friend farewell 
before going upon her journey, she touched 
her lips to his hand, and lifting her humid eyes 
to his face, murmured,— 

“Some ill fate may befallme, I may never 
return ; bat, oh! prince, let me tell you that 
you have bestowed upon me the greatest 
pleasure of my life.” 

Time will not allow to tell of all the wou- 
derful sights, the visions of delight, the scenes 
of enchantment through which Lizette passed 
during her wanderings; of the kno 
which she acquired, the new thoughts and 
ideas for fatare work which she gained, but 
she returned, at length, all aglow with zeal, 
and feeling that no matter what might come 
to her afterwards she could never 
poor or sad or lonely again with the rich expe 
riences of those bright months stored in bet 
memory, while with feelings of deepest grat: 
tude toward the princes who had bestowed 8 
much good upon her, she resumed her a 
tipped wand and wielded it with all 
energy and faithfulness of which she WM 
capable, for them. 7 onl 

Meanwhile Sidney was reaping the rews 
of his own perseverance in another wn 
and kept writing to Lizette that the futare 
growing to look brighter every day. wd 

He knew that she was well and happy, os 
had constant employment, but he did 
know the extent of her good fortune, a 
she was keeping asa pleasant surp = at 

He wrote that he should come to ce 
Christmas, and that he should ol 
gitt—that gift would be a wedding: He wid 
she must make ready to be his beat bin 

that he had made money enough to shoold 
self in a fair way in basiness, aad he 
not leave his own home again. 

“I cannot give you such # home 1 woald 
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time, please Heaven. I amonly 
og lagen I am bring the ring to put 
ypon your fioger, and we will make our nest 
together by-and. by.” 

Lizette smiled wisely as she read his tender 
iter, then with a song in her heart, bent 
sven more industriously to her own work, 

* * + + 


as Eve came again, and with it 

ume Sidney to claim his bride, for the 

wedding had been fixed for that evening by a 
licence. 

Lizette met him at the door of her humble 
room, her dark eyes radiant, her lips and 
cheeks scarlet, her brown hair laid in a massive 
wil around ber shapely head, while nestling 
among its glossy waves were pure, bridal 


vers, 

"She was all in white—there was no colour 
sbont ber save on cheeks and lips, and as 
§ideey folded her in his strong arms he mur- 
mured fondly : ; 

“ My Lizette—mine alone for all time,” 

Hand-in-band they went tothe little church 
where they said the words which made them 
one, and then the sympathising villagers who 
bad heen bidden to the marriage feast, formed 
a triumphal procession,and led them forth, 
swewing flowers along their path as they 
went. 

“Where are we going, Lizette? This is not 
the way to the inn,” Sidney said, as they 
turned before reaching the public-house where 
he had expected they were to eat the wedding 


feast, 

Lizette smiled archly as she whispered : 

“Wait!” 

And the prond young husband was too 
happy to question further. 

all at ouce they stopped before a lovely 
little villa, which arose fair and white in the 
gleaming light of the moon. Trees, and 
sbrabs, and vines grew in profusion all around, 
aud, though leafless now, bade fair to make 
the grounds a scene of beauty when summer 
should come again. 

The procession parted at the entrance to 
this lovely abode, forming in two ranks, and 
Lizette led her husband straight through, and 
into the villa. 

A young maiden in white met them at the 
threshold ; saying, as she salated them : 

“Welcome, Lizette! Welcome, Sidney, to 
your beautiful home !”’ 

“What does she mean, Lizette?” asked the 
youpg man, as he looked about upon the soft 
bright carpets, and handsome furniture, the 
beantifal pictures, and many lovely adorn- 
ments which go to make up a charming home, 

ae laid her two white hands in her 

8, 


“Itis my bridal portion—my dowry,” she 
_ softly; and then she told him all her 


ye 

She told him how, when he had written 
regretting that they could not as yet have a 
home of their own to go to, she had taken her 
noarded treasure which she had earned from 
the kind princes, and purchased this pretty 
fornishing it to suit her taste, and 
Morniog it with the beautiful things which 
she had gathered during her wanderings about 

the world, 
‘Last Christmas I was lonely and sad, 
sty, cold, homeless, and desolate. Now, 
ht and beantifal all the world is to 
= Ab! what mogic in the dear word, 
rca Lizette concladed, with a radiant 


“And you have done all this!” Sidney said, 
wily, almost reproachfally, ' 
Nay, not I; it is all the gift of the good 
ving who gave me my golden-tipped wand, 
shall always prize as my moat 
“Noon treasaore,” Lizette said, gayly. 
ow," she added, “ we have both home and 
fiber” and we will make our fortune to- 
sag Nutier now approached the young couple, 
ldigs 6 & beautiful robe—richest fruits of 
# farfamed looms—about the fair 











bride’s shoulders, proclaimed it the ** wedding- 
gift of the princes,’ and then retired. 

‘The feast was here announced as ready, the 
guests came pouring in, and the merry-making 

an, 

When morning broke the Christmas bells 
rang out merrily, and all the world rejoiced ; 
but none were happier, no hearts were more 
fond and thankfal than those within the little 
villa, the monument of Lizette’s perseverance 
and the princes’ kindness, and where for many 
@ year afterwards she continued to wieli her 
golden-tipped wand, and to win for herself both 
honour and success. 

G. §. 








Tar Hats ovr Fatuers Wort,—Ths fashion 
in headgear for men and boys has undergone 
@® great change during the last thirty years, 
Now caps of cloth are rarely seen except on 
men in uniform or on foreiga arrivals, and 
the silk hat is worn more than anything else, 
though the felt hat is usurping the place of 
both these head coverings, expecially for young 
men in the middle class, except when some 
state occasion demands the traditional “ tall 
hat,” and there are very few wearers of these 
who know their composition. Once, when 
the ‘‘ beaver” hat was actually a beaver skin 
fashioned into a hat, the name was appro- 
priate Subsequent improvements reduced 
the price of “beavers” by changing the 
material, which became beaver fur—some- 
times cheaper fur—attached by # glue or 
cement to a hat body of felt. Still later the 
far was replaced by a silk plush, glaed on fo 
a felt form or body. But of late years even 
the felt body has been discarded for one of 
coarse muslia or canvas, steeped in the same 
stiffening liquor used on the felt body—shellac 
dissolved in alcolol—and receiving the outer 
covering of silk plush by the melting of the 
lac glae by means of a hot iron. 


“ @OINGI—GOING!—GONE !” 


Life flies so fast the years seem to be gone 
before one can get used to writing the date at 
the head of one’sletters, 1884 is almost over; 
and last January it seemed such a comical 
thing that it should be 1884, 

None of us know what date will figure on 
our own tombstones ; but we all fancy that it 
will be a long, long time yet before the stone- 
éutter will have the “ job.”” But we cannot 
part the leaves of an old magazine, or take up 
en old paper, without being reminded that 
one who was herea year ago is not here to- 
day. The world could not do without ‘‘ him” 
then or the fashionable intelligence was fall of 
‘ her,”—her dress, her receptioas, her ‘‘ inten- 
tions.” Now, life goes on very nicely just the 
oats except to tho:e who have loved and 
ost. 

It is almost too great a pain to endure to 
read old letters again, or to go to old places, 
Sometimes one wants to stop the clock, if that 
would only do any good ; there is 20 much left 
yet, and old Time is so ready to «nt it ail 
down, reaping, as he goes, amongst joys and 
loves and hopes so pitilessly, and hobbling on 
80 fast ! 

I never can feel that the world is not meant 
to be a happy place. I think but for sin and 
that cruel auctioneer, Death, wivh his perpe- 
tual “going! going! gone!” it would beas 
nice @ place as any one could want. Alas! 
that is a big ‘‘ bat,” which spoils all, We 
stand powerless and bewildered! What does 
it all mean? Can we not stop somehow—at 


least have no more to bear—at least keep the | 


joys and remnant of youth;we have? No, 
there is no pause, no station except that of 
the grave, for this express in which we fly 
past everything—on, on, on ! 

Sarely, if there ia an argument needed in 
favour of be*ieving that there is another world 
it ia that this one has no stopping plaze. We 


must be going straight on to Heaven. Nothing | 


else could be worth hurrying so for, not even 
being through with ali our troubles. I. A. 





CLIFFE COURT. 


=== 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


Srr Ascot Cartyon did not pay his promised 
visit to his wife, having quite enough to occupy 
his time in paying off sondry debts with the 
proceeds of the mortgage-money, and attend- 
ing Newmarket and other race-meetings, 
where, as it happened, ill-luock again attended 
him, 

The thought of Alicia in her gloomy prison 

was not a pleasant one, and he did his best to 
banish itfrom his mind; but, in spite of his 
efforts, it was not to be got rid of so easily. It 
hadan unpleasant way of cropping upatodd mo- 
ments, which was decidedly inconvenient, but 
which like many otherinconvenient things, had 
to be put up with as gracefully as may be. 

Then another trouble came upon him—an 
accident befell his little boy, end he was hastily 
summoned to Bournemouth, where little 
Douglas lay insensible. 

It seemed that the child had been Jeft alone 
in the nursery for a few minutes, and during 
the nurse’s absence had somehow contrived to 
pull the guard from the fire, and set himself 
alight. 

When the servant came running into the 
room, attracted by his cries, she found him 
all aflame; and although she managed to ex- 
tinguish the flames almost immediately, sh. 
was not in time to prevent his being fatally 
injured. 

From the first the doctor gave no hope of 
his recovery, and white Sir Ascot rat at his 
bedside he debated with himsecif whether he 
should send for Alicia or not, and finally de- 
cided in the negative. Her presence could 
not possibly affect the result, and it was pro- 
bable that when sbe found her child dead her 
anger against her husband would be increased 
tenfold, and there would be nothing to restrain 
her from acting as she had threatened. Tak- 
ing all this into consideration, therefore, it 
was better she should be kept in ignorance of 
the trath. 

He had not long to wait before the end 
came, and the poor little lad breathed his last 
while his father watched by his bedside, more 
sorrow-stricken by the eveat than might have 
peen expected from a man of his callous 
nature, Truth to tel], he bad cared more for 
his son than for any other living creature; and 
when he went, and thus broke the last tie that 
had bound him to Alicie, the thought of his 
wife became doubly repugnant to him, and he 
began to regard her as a hated obstacle in his 
path to success, 

He had seen Lady De Roubaix for a little 
while as she passed through London, and the 
power of her loveliness was certainly not 
lessened by the thought of her splendid fortune. 
As much as he could be in love with anyone 
he was in love with her—that is to say, her 
beauty was of that type that he most admired, 
and it had taken captive his senses. How 
long the infatuation would last was quite an- 
other question, but at present he was aseuredly 
under its influence. 

“Tf it were not for Alicia I might marry 
her!” he muttered to himself, while he was 
walking home from the tumptucusly-farnished 
apartments the Countess was occupying in 
one of the best London hotels, ‘*If don’t 
think she would refuse me, and with ker 
fortune I should never know what it was to 
be pressed for money. I wish my wife would 
die!” 

As time went on the wish became intensi- 
| fied, and, it may be, visions of the damp, 
lonely house, with the mareh lands about it, 
suggested that, in the case of & person of such 
delicate health as Alicia, the wish was not 
unlikely of fuifilment. He broke open the 
' letters sent by Doctor Felton very eagerly ; 
| bat although they said Lady Carlyon was 

far from we!l, there was no hint of her health 
| being such as to give rise to avxiety, and the 
| baronet would throw them into the fire with 
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an impatient sigh—somoti 
Oath. 

At last, ax October passed away, and 
November came, it struck him that it would 
be politic to godown rand see her, sud, ac- 
cordingly, he went to Paddington, and took 
a ticket for the nearest station to Dr. Felton’s 
house. 

The afteracon was note pleasant one, for 
although it did not rain, the skies were low 
and threatenivg, and there was a thundercus 
closeness in the atmosphere, Perhaps it wes 
owing to this that the baronct' was attacked 
by a bad headache, witich induced bim to 
‘unrp ont of the train atone of ‘the {stations, 
and go into therefreshment-room for a brandy- 
and-sote. When»he had finished it, and went 
on ‘the platform again, he was just in time to 
geo ‘the train steaming gently out of the 
station ? 

“ What the deuce did :you mean by telling 
ms we shoald stay ‘here *five minutes? ” he 
exclaimed. catebigg{kold of an unfortunate 


‘porter, whom he recognized as havinggiven him 


the information referred to. 

“So the train did satay five minutes, sir— 
you was longer in'the refreshment-room than 
you‘was aware of,” responded that individaal 
with a grin ; and it was useless toinquire into 
the truth of his statement, for nothing could 
Glter “the fact that Sir Ascot was midway 
between London and his destination, and that 
the train had gone. 

‘What time is the next one?” he inquired, 
with as much equanimity as he could com- 
mand. 

** Five-thirty-five, sir—two hours’ time.”’} 

The-result of this was that he did not get 
to his joarney’s end until rather late in the 
evening, and then he found himself. at avery 
smellstation, very dimly lighted, and about 
as lively asa churebyard. 

‘*Is there-any chance of getting a cab?” 


the inquired of the station-master, who shook 


his bead, and leoked dubious. 

‘I’m afraid not, cir. You see cabs only 
come'from W——when they are ordered, and 
that’s a good two mile away.” 

*¢ And how far is Dr. Felton’s house?” 

‘Phe station-roaster pondered. 

‘¢+@bout three mile and «a-half, I should 
say, sir, more or less. But it’s a mortal dark 
voad,:and very lovely.” 

‘* don’t mind that,” observed the Baronet, 
withowhom, to do him justice, pbysical terror 
aves nota failing. 

*“Phere’s a sborter path through the fields, 
end across the river,” went on the station- 
master; ‘it’s pretty direct, and I don’t think 
yor're likely to lose your way if you follow my 
directions.” 

He told him the route as succinctly as pos- 
tible ; and then the barcnet started, very: much 
put out at the idea of arriving at Dr. Felton’s 
et so late an hour, but having no other alter- 
native left bim. 

It was a dark night, there being no moon; 
what little light there was came from the 
stars, and these were frequently obscured by 
drifting clouds ; but, as the station-master had 
said, the read was pretty straight, and thero 
was not much danger of Sir Ascot’s missing 
” * * * - * 

It happened on that particular day that 
Lady Oarlyon was alone all the afternoon, for 
Robson had a bad bilious attack, which obliged 
her to go to bed. 

Alicia was rather more restless and ex- 
citable than uszal, for an event had occurred 
the week before that bad had a considerable 
effect on her—nsotbing more or less than the 
sight of: Arline in the garden, where she had 
gone to recall the dog. 

What - brought the young girl there Alicia 
could notimsgine, being, of course, ignorant of 
the ‘events ‘that had taken place since her in- 
earceration ; but without waiting to argue out 
that point, sheat once jumped to the conclusion 
that! her friend must be living somewhere in 
theneighbourhood, and ‘therefore there was a 
ébanee of her helping her tocscape. It was 


nes a muttered 








‘with this idea-ehe bad waved her handker-, 
chief; but, as wethaveseen, Atline'was anable| 


to understand the signal, and Alicia ccald not 
show her face ‘beeause of the presence of 
Robson, who had instantly withdrawa ‘her 
from the window. 

Nevertheleas, the fancy—for of course she 
was by no means sure that Arline was not 
paying a passing visit to the neighbourhood— 
gave her some encouragement, and she 
pondered over the means of effecting an 
escape with morehope than ’ahe had hitherto 
allowed herzelf to'feel. 

The continued absence of her husband was 
an assurance that he had nof repented his 
harsh measures; end, indeed, she knew his 


character too wel! to imagive such a thing at’ 


all likely until she’had given the assurance 
he required, and that she was firmly:xesolveil 
not.to do. 

Of course she was gnite aware that tho 
longer she stayed fin |Dr. Belton’s oare the 
fewer became her ‘chances of leaving it. He 
would naturally be unwilling to part with a 
well.paying patient ; and,en the other hand, 
her own friends—the few, she; had—wonld,. by 
her continued ,absence, gradually .bave the 
remembrance of her effaced from-theirsninds, 
and leave off any efforts, theyamighs at pre- 
seut be. making ou her bobali.;} 

Her delight.when she beard that Robson 
wasunwel),.and therefore net.able to be with 
her, avas unbounded ; but she restrained heraelf 
from giving it expression while Dr. Felton 
was in the room, and he departed, leaving 
her, as ‘he fancied, as apathetic as usual, and, 
of course, locking the door after him. 

Dizectly his footeteps died away Alicia 
sprang up, and.rushed to the window, the 
upper part of which she examined by get- 
ting on achair. Like the lower hali, it was 
froated ; bat, nulike that, there were no bars 
across, for if was so fer from the grouad that 
no fears had been entertained of patients 
attempting to escape, aud the bars had been 


| placed at the bottom, less. with that,idea than 


the one of preventing théir looking out and 
attracting attention from:anyone who might 
be in the garden. 

As has before been mentioned, a huge cedar 
epread its boughs quite clove to:the\house, and 
it was this circumstance that hail indaced 
Lady Carlyon to fancy she might possibly get 
away by maling use of the branches in aiding 
her descent, : 

Her plau was to pull down the upper half of 
the sash, mount the ledge, and ‘then spring 
forward and catch hold of a bough. ‘Lhia done, 
she would havo very little difliculty in reach- 
ing the ground, for she was light and agile as 
® young squirrel, and when she was at school 
had excelled at all gymuastic feata. 

That it was a great risk she knew, for if she 
failed to grasp the esdar ‘there would be 
nothing to break her fall, and she must come 
down on the stones: below-—a distance of over 
forty feet. 

“” Never mind!” she exclaimed, under her 
breath, es this-alternative presented -iteelf 
**The gods help™those who help thomecives, 
and unless I make an effort on my own bebali 
I may stay bere for the rest of my life. “Avy- 
thing—death itself, is better than that!” 

She mestured the distance with her eyes, 
and caloalated, as well as she could, the 
amount of strength requisite to accomplish 
it. Then sho sat down and waited until'it 
should grow dark enovgh to pat her plan 
into execution. 

At @ little before six a servant: came ia with 
rome tes, aud -was proceeding to light the 
lamp when Lady Carlyon prevented her. 

‘tT have a headache,” she said, “‘ and it will 
rest my eyes‘ to be in the dark,” 

The attendant madeno remark, batobeyed 
her request, and then left; and Alicia etill 
sa6 on in the darkuess of the winter evening, 
cloze to the window, her watch in ‘her lap, and 
her eyes strained in-the endeavour to follow 
the progress of the hands and see how‘the 
minutes slipped by. 

They went slowly enough—sach one 


a 

weighted with the burden of an jy 
anxiety, She heard the stable clook atti, 
seven, aud the-epace between that ieng the 
next hour seemed incredible. 

The short November afternoon‘ haq 
before drawn to a close, land nows fey 
stars had come out and shone with ‘a4 
uncertain radiance in.the lowering bky. 

Alicia watched them anxion:ly—ihej- light 
bad never ‘been. so uuwelcome ; the darker is 
was the better her chanes of suecess, ‘ 

By-and-by she saw a bravgham drtiys op 
to the door, and then came the eound «tp; 
Belton's-vvise:as he stepped into it, Heras 
‘going onttoinner, and was telling: the eosch. 
man what ‘time be expected he should je 
weady to:come'back. 

Alicia Jistened with strained ears, .ang 
caught the worcs “eleven o'clock.” Shy 
breathed a deep sigh of thanktolness, Pats 
seemed tv ‘favour her, for she -kuew ifthe 
master of:the house were out the servants 
would take advantage of bis absenes, ani 
probably:-relax the vigilance of their wateh on 
its inmates. 

The brougham ‘rolled away, audithe gar. 
dener clased .and locked -the great iron gates 
as it passed throngh. Then came a lovg in. 
tervalof sil2nce, and niae o'clock boomed out 
on the-dull, damprair. 

Alicia rose at the sound, and listened to 
makesurs noone was about. Then ithe got 
on the chair and cautiously lowered the sash. 
Just as she did so she heard a key gratednythe 
lock, aud her heart sank like lead fin ber 
bosom as she sprang down and rapidly crossed 
over to the couch, on which she threw hertelf. 
She had not time to close the window, for the 
noise would.have attracted attention, and her 
plan might thus have been suspected sand 
frustrated. 

She had barely time to reach the sofa and 
feign slamber, before Robson entered ,stumb- 
ling as she cawe in, for it was qnite dark, and 
shevhad:not brought a light: with her. 

‘:] am here,” said Lady Carlyon, imanswer 
to her inquiry, and when Robson had lighted 
a candle, she added, ‘‘ I thought you were ill 
in bed?” 

‘* Yes, but I felt better and got iup, It's 
struck me that as Dr, Felton wasout, end the 
house all at sixes and sevens, they might for- 
get to briog you ‘your supper,” :replied:the 
woman, who wai most scrupulons inthe per- 
formance of her datics. ** Have youbadaay- 
thing to eat?” 

**Not since tea.” 

“As I thought! LIsuppose you'lldsve your 
bread and milk?” 

‘No, for I am -not hungry, ‘I require 
nothing.” : 

“Then you had better go to bed whilel am 
here to light you,” observed Robson, ani 
Alicia had no alternative bat to obey. 
waa disrobing Robson looked round. “It 
seems to me there’s a draught from some 
where. I can feel the cold air blowingia. 

‘‘1¢ is through that pane of glass that ws 
broken the other day,” rejoined her mistress, 
hastily, aud in fear lest she might)go into the 
other room and notice the wiudow 
This, howe-er, Robson did not troubletodo, 
for she was anxious to get away, anddiredl 
Lady Carlyon was hy bed ebe withdrew, 
taking with her the light. 

“Toank Heaven, she hes gone!” breatbel 
Alicia,as she got up and hastily ad 
reattire. She did not put ons cloak for - 
of its getting in her way, and in oe 
bonnet she tied asilk scarf rouud her} i 
putting a woollen one over her oD 
tying it at the back, so as to leavesherarm 
free. nob 
The house was very quict ; there was port 
souud to be heard within or withoat, 

Was now nearly ten o'clock. Ske proosede! 
once more to the window—whioh waste, 
nately a wide oue—and kne!t-on the sete" 
formed by the tops of the two sashes, sua 


dering « little as she glanced downass a!” 








“1 should break my neck if I 
she whispered, and fora moment denoomras? 
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me 
sper, and she involuntarily drew back. 

fora moment, though ; then she gathered 
i) ber energies for one supreme effort. By 

‘ng on. t0 the stonework she contrived to 
a gprighton the ledge ; she selected 
je brane towhich she would cling, gave one 
rigbtened glance round, sent up to f 
guttered ony for help, and then #pmang for- 
ari into the darkness. 


ae ee 






@HAPTER XXVUIL 


Asoor*CaRLYoN was jin.e bai semper, 
coved atiaaing missefl ‘his tram, 
gieidea@tarciving at Dr. Felsanisso 
snight, dobly annoyed at ha tho walk.so 
ig in the Movember darkaess. had not 
gen thesatidtaction of being abletowentthis 


len on e, bat was fonmeell tho “‘mmurae 
his wrath to it warm,” agi caurse the ill- _ 
tone thabaeemmed so persiatemthy toypurane | 
Ws soni ala Abene was auch an 

devi] barn .as "dhe wauttered, | 
shen, with which 
to solace this walk, he mude 
the happy id 


che not possess 
he means of . @ light,thia fusee ‘box 
teingempty. ‘“Dhere’s zome man i 
mbebind, I'll wait till the comes wp, 





ukhim for a match.” 

Hehad to wait some sige, for the gaan “in 
the rear walked verywdlewély, and li as 
though he had hurt hisifest. Waen hemame 
fel with him theikamonet saw thatihewas 
ll, or rather would‘have been but for wm ex- 
casive stoopin theheulders that considerably 
detracted from ‘his height, and seemeflto-be 
theposeesgor of a long, ragged-looking *heand. 
He was leaning some what heavily on his stiak, 
ad would have passed on without any saluta-* 
tion had not Sir Ascot stopped him. 

"Sorry to,trouble you, bat if you have some 
mstohes about you Ili thank you for one,” 
hesaid, and the man paused, fambling about 
inhis waisicoa'-pocket, and finally prodacing 
seate, from which “he took half-a-dozen wax 
matches, and passed them:to the baronet with- 


oe 
"Thank you,’ said the latter, striking one, 

tidlighting his cigar as he spoke. ‘May I, 
invetura, offer you'a cigar?” 

The man seemed on -the pointof refusing, 
adthen appatently chauged his mind, and 
tok the offered cigar, with a few muttered 
aud half inarticulate words of thanks, and 
Weut onas qaickly.asjhia limp would allow. 

Sir Ascot looked atter him rather curiously. 

“A strange -oastomer-and uy to no good, I 
touldimagine,” he soliloquised, ‘I wonder 

hehes any desigason mo, Ifso, I 
‘mop he ilcome off sscond best.”’ 
Waith «was extramaly probable, for the 
imever went-aoywhere without a small 
twolver, which, at:the present moment, was 
iwhisbreast-pocket, ready for.an emergency 
itmuchipresented iteelf. Dark and sdlitary as 

"nthe road shedid not feel in the least timid, 
mdivery soon che .had passed his fellow- 
taveller-~whose lameness prevented bim from 
Mceeding»very “quickly—and was half.way 
munis this: destination, having reached the 

speken.of by the station-master when 
was dlivecting -him. After prossing it he 

Wnedito-his left, and kept close to the bank 
tiver, for this was the short.cat. tothe 








‘tad,and would bring him ont a very 
oe from Der. Felton's' honse. 
fears darker ose ever now, a 
. over:the sky, obscuring the 
Sittglitter of the stars, and the light was 
turdly suficient to distinguish: the outline of 
; Until one grew accustomed to the 


FEE 


[ 


i 


's oyes-were keen.as an eagle’s, and 
be had, therefore, no difiiculty:ia keeping to 
trees ; he could. even trace the slow, dark 

ot the river, as it glided.on its way, 
“a tippleless,to:the far-off ocean. 

Sigar had proved @ solace, and .his 

tha drifted into a pleasanter chennel 

heretofore, ‘Dhe xemembrance of Lady 


i 


f 


De Roubaix came to him, and he conjured up 
her image before his mental vision, as she had 
logked..when he saw her last—dressed in heavy, 

: black silk, trimmed with jet orna- 
mente, ‘that contrasted curiously with the 
Oliffe diamonds flashing round her arms, 
throat, and in her beautiful their. 

She was supposed to be im mourning fer her 
uncle, as _ nad oeneeaeee resist the 
temptation of wearing the jewels. 

Suddenly Sir Aseot came to » standstill. 
He ‘hadsheard @ comnil that was neither the 
anette wind, or ‘the cry of « bird, but 

ich seamed to ‘him like the quick, half- 
restrained exclamation of a startled woman ; 
and, on looking round, this idea wes .con- 
firmed, for he saw a shafow, darker than the 


rest, @ bash, as if 
with the desixe of ining hidden, aud this 
@badow 7 Abe outlines of a 


““Wkoamne you?” the aaked, fanoying-—not 
+ * women, whoever ale 


Asoat 
hand.-enther-shoulider. 
‘‘Oan’t you speak hen you are ; 


to?” he said, looki to assure \ 
there was no one he hadi to 
fancy his foots /been. » aud 
that, perhaps, abhor this wa , aud the 
few chencanhiclen-aft @homtjhis person, 
was out “Barely yon areable to 
answer & question)? ”’ 


If she was able she Gitmo! qhease to do so, 
for she maintained a rigid silence, and turned 
away her head with a low moan when she 
saw that her efforts to release herself were 
unavailing. ; 

Still holding her with the one hand, Sr 
Ascot strncka match with the other, anil :beld 
itso that it should fall on sher features, and 
then he:.saw that the woman was none other 
than ‘his wife! 

‘Yea, sit’ was Alicia, ber hands torn and 
bleeding -from jher desperate efforis,to,clatch 
at the branehes of the cedar. Her spring 
had been only, partially successfgl, for she bad 
not contrived to catch hold of the bongh she 
bad calculated on reaching, bat had fallen, 
and caught at one lower down. How she 
reached the. ground she never afterwards 
knew. Desperation must have Jept her a 
fictitious strength, by whose aid. she managed 
to climb the high wall that surrounded the 
gardens end then Jet herself down an the 
other.side, by means of her.scarf, which she 
took ‘from jher shoulders and tied to .one of 
the iron .spikes, Page) 

It was not long-enough to.xeach more than 
half-way down, 20. she had to : fall ,the other 
half, audin doisg.go she -hurt. her foot, bat 
this did not prevent her from -makivg ber 
way long ‘the highroad, although each step 
she took became more painful ;;and at last, 
fearfnl of meeting anyone and being ques- 
tioned, she turned down the- path by the side 
of the river, where she fancied there would 
be no chance of seeing another pedestrian. 

This idea proved fallacious, for she had.not 
gone very far before she met Sir Ascot, and 
although the darkngss prevented her from-re- 
cognising -him she was in so nervous and 
excitable a condition that she could not stifle 
the cry,of alarm -~which involuntarily rose to 
‘her lips, and which he heard. 

At the sound of his voice a very anguish of 
despair seized her,.knowing as she ,did that 
her last chance of escape had gone, and al- 
though she tried her best to get from him it 
-was with no real‘hope of doing -so—hope, in- 
deed, had-eserted ther‘the-moment she knew 
who he-was, 

Sir Ascot immediately realised the situa- 
tion,and his; grasp:tightened on her arm. 





43,°So.it is you!” he exclaimed, a ring of 


triumph in his voice. ‘‘ What, if I may ask, 
brings you in a lonely place like this, at such 
a time of night?” 

She did not xeply, but sank down on the 
wet gronad at his feet. 

“I #hink I understand,’’ he went. on. 
“You have contrived to-elude Dr, Felton's 
vigilance, and ‘have eroaped without his 
knowledge. It isduckydorme chance threw 
you inmy way. Iunustwaern the doctor that 
in fature he musttake greater care of you.” 

“Shall you send me back, then?” sho 
asked, in dull, spiritless tones, that were 
sufficiently indicative of her state of mind. 

“ Most-certainly. Did you think it likely I 
should take you to the Chase ?” 

“*T.did not know. What means have I of 
telling what you purpose doing with me?” 

For some moments neither of them spoke ; 
she, crouching on @he damp grat, simply 

, while @etrange chaos of sbought 
dn ‘hisibrain as he felt how completely 
she was inthis power. 
mere. quitealone. On the one side the 
iver, on the other a small belt of 
ing apart of a plantation, with an 
tf brautbles:between ; no sound 


tthe dilence;of the November night, 


|) exeept the of the waters against some 
| tones onthe ,antinthislonely and un- 
apot the.chanees of their meeting 

werenil 


es was a demon at the baronet's side, 
whispering in his ear its horrible suggeation, 
but he made a desperate effort-to shake him- 
self free from it. Men do not resign them- 
selves entirely-to evil all at onoe; it ia the 
familiarity with it which finally conquers 
their last-struggles of resistance. 

*‘ Took here, Alicia, I'll give you a chance,” 
he said, quickly,and feverishly. ‘‘Swear io 
me by all you-holfiamost-sacred to say nothing 
of what has ‘passed between us, and not tu 
interfere with my management of your estates, 
and I’ll let you return to the Chase.” 

** And how shall you explain my absexces?” 
she asked, raising ber head. 

“Simply enowgh. It is already knowa 
that you are in a.private lanatic.asylum, aud 
I shall eay you have quite recovered from 
your attack. and are all right again.” 

‘ And all my life Iam to remain under -the 
ban of having been insane?’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Icanuot helpthat. As things have shaped 
themselves, it is the least.evil to be considered. 
It will not materially affect you.” 

“Will it not? I think you are mistaken, 
for is would shadow the whole of my life; 
and, moreover, what reason would there be 
for people to refrain from saying my son had 
inherited my insanity ?”’ 

‘Your son, your son—always harping on 
your son!” exclaimed the Baronet. ‘That 
is a point you have no longer to consider, for 
Dongias is dead.” 

His voiee involantarily Jowered ashe made 
the announcement, and her quick ears in- 
stantly detected the change in hie:tone, which 
carried with it-a conviction this words alone 
might have failed in doing. : 

She started to her feet, panting with wildest 
excitement. d 

‘© Dead—Donglas dead?” she cried out, 
‘*No, mno—it is false—it cannot ‘be true! 
Heaven: would not be so oruel'to me.” 

“ Tt strikes me Heaven troubles itself very 
little about your affairs; grimly rejoined Six 
Ascot; “but, bethatasit may, I am not de- 
oviving you this time, for Douzlas: is really 
dead, ‘Why won’tyou believeme? he added, 
savagely ; “I regret the child's death aswell 
as you—he was my only son——”’ 

He paused a moment, and, strange and:in 
-sonsistentas it may appear when {the man’s 
character /is considered, .® broken sort of 
tremble grated in his voice, Alicia needed no 
uaore to eonvince her. , 

‘‘ My boy—tmy pretty boy!’ she wailed. out 
in her anguish, throwing. up her hands with a 
gesture of wild despair. She-remained silent 





for some minutes, then tarned to him with 
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passionate vehemence. ‘‘ You have done your 
worst now, are you not satisfied? You have 
killed my child—for if he had been with me 
no harm would have befallen him—you have 
placed me under the stigma of madness for 
the rest of my life—you have spent my money, 
and gambled away my estates, What more 
is there lett for you to do?” 

He was silent—conscience stricken, it may 
be—under an accusation that he was powerless 
todeny. As for Alicia, she was beside her- 
self—mad with pain and despair. 

“I was wrong,” she added, with a wild 
laugh; “there is something else in your 
power, and I know of no reason why you 
should hesitate at its consummation, My 
ao in your hands—why don't you take 
i 

“ Don’t tempt me,” he muttered, hoarsely ; 
* let me keep my hands free from blood.” 

“ That is a small matter when your soul is 
already stained with it. The worst form of 
murder is not that which strangle the breath 
in your throat, or plunges a knife in your 

» for then the pain is short-lived, and 
you are quickly beyond itsreach. The cruelt 
is when you kill sll that made existence wort 
existing for, and condemn your victim to years 
of terrible remembrance, unredeemed by a 
vestige of hope, as you have done me, Do 
you think I value my life? Do you think 
that if it were not for the thoughts of meeting 
my Maker with the sin on my sonl of taking 
the life he gave me, I would hesitate for one 
moment in plunging into that river and ending 
my misery ?”’ 

She had spoken so rapidly and so vehe- 
mently, that, as she finished, she reeled back- 
wards from pure exhaustion. There was 
more light now than there had been a few 
minutes ago, for some of the clouds had rolled 
“way, and the stars shone out between the 
rifte, showing their two faces—both deadly 
pele, both utterly reoklecs, although recklees 

a different fashion, 





‘ ” 
[X00 HAVE CONTBIVED TO ELUVE DB, FELTON’S VIGILANCE,” SIR ASCOT SAID; ‘AND HAVE ESCAPZD WITHOUT HIS KNOWLEDGE.” ] 


‘* It is easy to talk like that, but threatening 
to drown yourself and doing it are two things. 
Your courage is not equal to your vaunts,” he 
said, and she turned on him swiftly in reply. 

“Do you know another reason that would 
prevent me besides the sinfulness of the 
deed?”’ she demanded, “I will tell you—it 
is the hope of a just vengeance. I will not 
give the promise you require, for my whole 
future life shall be devoted to the task of 
avenging my wrongs. You bave changed my 
very nature—you bave goaded me to desper- 
ation, and now you shall reap the fruite of 
what you have town, for I swear, before 


Heaven—”’ she looked up, solemnly—" that I | 


will not rest, night or day, till I have accom- 
plished my object. You may take me back to 
Dr, Felton’s, you may redouble your vigilance, 
strengthen your bolts and bars, do what you 
will. I have escaped before, and I will escape 
again, to expose your villainy, and punish it 
as it deserves. Dorot deepiee my words as 
empty threatsa—remember, they are not the 
utterances of a crushed wife, but of a desperate 
mother—and they will be fulfilled 1’? 

Her voice thrilled with a certain prophetic 
vibration that it is impossible to describe, 
and Sir Ascot, in spite of himself, was im- 
pressed by it. Scoffer as he was he felt that 
she fully meant every syllable sbe uttered, 
and more.tban that—she would verify her own 
faith by carrying them into effect. 

The demon at his side hissed louder than 
ever, and his resistance grew fainter and 
fainter with each moment. He took a step 
forward, and seized her arm—obeying an in- 
voluntary impulee—and she struggled to free 
herself from the contamination of so hated a 
touch, 

In the struggle the distance between where 
they stood and the river grew less, and as 
Bir Ascot looked down he found they were 
quite close to the bank, 


Suddenly ‘there rang out on the beavy air 
the scream? of a woman in mortal reril, 





followed by a dull splash in the water.4 Theo 
there was ce— complete, terrible, 

The river rolled on, carrying its dark secret 
down to the ocean, and a man rushed from 
its bank into the blackness of the void beyord, 
branded with the mark that no repentance 
could ever wash out—that the coming years 
were powerless to efface—the awful brand tbat 
was seared on the brow of Cain, when bit 
brother's blood called out for vengeance! 


(To be continued.) 








Grats.—In France young girls go, alter 
church on Sundays, to the public promenade 
to show their little new shoes, Their oye 
are bent on tbe grourd, they walk with little 
jerky steps ; it is a little exhibition. — 
whispers on either side, “‘ My daughter wl 
bave a hundred thousand francs for her dot. 
These public Sunday walks in country a4 
always remind us of a fair at which # 
mothers trot out their daughters for oe 
spection. No long, free, health-giving om. 
try-walks there, No; the roads are rd 
and the damp would penetrate the ort 
Hicate boots; and the pointed heels, in pt 
gently fixed almost in the centre of the! 4 
are not calculated to encourage walking; sik 
sides, who would there be to notice the 4 
dresses and fifty-franc hats? Now! uted 
young Boglish gir), with ber hair ko ; 
simply on her neck; she wears & — 
straw bat, which she has tarned up 02 
side; @ cotton dress, and strong-s0l ube 
heeled boots. Racket in hand see her 8 A 
out with some young fellows and a 
other girls as simply dressed a8 al 
go to some distant field to play & game” 
lawn-tennis. Not one mamma in the - 
On her return home she devours ber 
without shame. What she values at 
gracefulness is health, It is no = iike * 
tosay to an English girl, ‘* You 
little bird; it would be a reproach. 
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[‘* 1 AM SO GLAD, NORMAN,” SAYS ETHEL, GENTLY, 


NOVELETTE.) 
LOVE'S SILKEN SHIELD. 
CHAPTER I. 


“Ox, mother dear, it is so bard to lore you, 
ard I bave prayed night ard day that you 
might be spared to me,” says Etbel Crombie, 
striving with supreme effort to ttifle the sobs 
that are nearly choking ber, Jest tbey should 
disturb the peaceful calm of her dying 
mother, 

“Itis well, dear, I am called; Iam almost 
happy; life has been a burden for such a 
dreary time for you, my precious child.” 

“Do not say that, mother; you can 
never know what happiness it is to be near 
you, and necersary to yourcomfort, Oh, that 
loould keep you always near me to minister 
t you, watch over you as you did me so 
ten erly when I wasa little helpless creature,” 
The girl bows her head in bitter grief on the 
mowy coverlet beside the pale, fragile woman 
Whose wan face is lighted up with a bright, 
celestial expression, as if the angels are in 

be Communion with the fast-ebbing, gentle, 
spirit which is longing to ercape from its 
earthly bondage, 

“Be brave, my dearest one,” Mrs. Crombie 
says, smiling avgelically into the tear-dimmed 
, and clasping the girl's band lovingly. 
. iat I want to impress upon you is to go 
oe great uncle immediately that I—— 

ft there, you know what I mean; he will 

be the only living relative left you, and 
£0 happy in my heavenly home to 

cw you are provided for.’’ 
Perbaps he will not receive me, mother, 
ve alweya heard you say be was a hard, 
man—almost a miser,’” she replies, 


a y 

— not fear to go. I have left youa letter 
oa -~ will not disregard ; promise me 
Bibel.” you will obey my last wishes, 





“TI premise, mother,” she sobs, unable to 
ccntrol ber anguish as che realizes the parting 
is £0 cruelly rear, when ber gentle, Joving 
mother wil] pars out of ber life: 

The soft evening shadows steal into the 
chamber, casting tender reflections around 
the little, towed head that is crowned by 
mastes of auburn hair with just that rich 
reddish tinge painters of the old echool loved 
ag ay their heroines. 

er lorg fringed latbes are heavy with tears 
and many vigile, but they cannot disgvise the 
beanty of her dark eyes, which glitter like soft 
golden sparks. nctwithstanding their heavy 
burden. 

She Icckes Jike a flower whcse stem is 
weighed down by an excess of summer rain or 
heavy dews. 

The ast traces of day sre fast vanishing, 
the young moon begins to peur forth Jight into 
the silent chamber, shedding a kind of balo 
over the invalid’s face as she Jays one slim 
wasted band in the girl’s, as it loth to part 
from her even in sleep. 

A strange, sad murmuring rises from time 
to time from the lindens as the faint breeze 
Stirs their leaves, just as if they were trying 
to sympathire with the sad little watcher ; and 
now the whole sky is sown with stars that 
gleam down through the open casement bright 
and sparkling. 

‘‘Oh, wondrous stars, so mysterious and 
grand!” murmurs Ethel. ‘‘Are you messengers 
of hope? or do you command my dear one to 
come up and live in your palaces. Will you not 
spsre her to me? F am very lonely, and she is 
all I bave on earth!” 

‘* What were you saying, Ethel?” says her 
mother, faintly, waking out of a fitful 
sleep. 
**T was asking the stars to spare you to me,” 
she returns, softly. ‘You are all I possess ; 
what will life be to me when your dear pre- 
sence is gone ,motber dear?” 


.« *§ Peaceful I trast, my child. I sball watch 


over you and plead to the angele to intercede 
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‘*] KNEW ALL WOULD BE WELL IN THE END.”’] 


for my eartb]y treacure, my epirit wi)l hover 
around you always. R«st sesured that Our 
Fatber who thinks fit to call me away frm 
od pide will comfort ard p:otect my child— 

is child then, becauee ycu will be deprived of 
your eartbly protectors. Now sing me one of 
our favourite hymns, dearest ; perhaps I could 
sleep, I feel strangely drowsy.” 

Presently the room echoes with Ethel'stoft 
girlish voice, so fall of sweet pathos, as the 
nerves herself to comply with her mother's 
request, She sings such roul-inspiring words 
of comfort and joy— each verse a prayer cf 
praise—that the little humble room becomes 
@ temple of glory, and the singer, in her lcoce, 
white robes, seems an angel just come to visit 
this weary earth of ours. 

At last she finishes ber praises as she sees 
the dear one is slumbering, and smoothing 
with tender care the pil/ows. sbe tits watcbing 
on in the atiJl night till her sunny head 
droops gradually down beside the sleeper, ard 
she passes into the Jand of dreams, and 
fancies sbe is in a kingdom of perpetual saon- 
shine and joy, where there is no partipgs or 
sorrow ; barps laden with precious stones are 
playing divine music ; flowers are blooming 
everywhere, and fountains of sparkling gems 
send up showers of pearls with the magic 
water spray, and she hears a loud, clear voice 
say,— 

‘Welcome, dear sister, to the waters of 
life,” and then all is a blank. 

The languid balmy air trembles at times 
like a sheet of water troubled bya branch of 

a treesuddenly falling on it; allis slumbrous 
with a soft drowsiness; all things seem to 
stretch towards the heavens, to dilate; to wait 
in stillness, as if in anticipation of some great 
event. 

It is the angels calling a tired spirit to their 
regions of eternal bliss, to spsed the weary way 
through the shadows as it takes its flight to 
Heaven, 

When the dawn breaks into the chamber 
it finds an orphan lying beside her dead 
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mother, hand clasped in hand; one warm 
with life's tamuit, the other cold and still, 
stricken by the iciness of death. 

A crimeon rose droops through the window, 
its straight stem bent as if in sympathy with 
the young mourner, A great eéf night- 
dew shines with a heavy lustredn its depths, 
like a tear shed over departed 1 eps. 

At last Ethel awakes to tthe gentle 
spirit fled, and seeing the ro rs it: 
reverently and places it on daer «mother's 
bosom, saying, — ; 
‘‘ Sweet, darling mother, e 


for you,” and in a very @eartion dt ogrict 
and. despair she castatherself cen’ her } 
knees beside the bed and sakatbitter /heart- 
breaking, racking'tears that 


dormant for days, kept ee ee 
wetid lraclt-contro 


of love, duty,-and.a po 


Tere she is found, faistinanthethausted by 


the good woman of thetheusesthen:@he-entess |) 
with a tray laden withtdessazifisteast Mfortwo, |. 


little dreaming thategmethas j¢jndil ithe erent 


spirit army. 


‘ 
: 


A week has pasaed small i 
peacefully beneath wa wwiliew ;-and 
poor Ethel, looki lin ther’ 
ee ee 
on fi r 
Stanton, her 


aud great fav 


eg Ans, 8 eadlipanaan 40 qg0 to ‘London, 
e s? 88) , x 
“T -must;” sthe _ = pert 2 


mother; butc@itithew wwreetéhéd 
to 
fi 


have left your ld home/"he says, brokenly. 
“ Fool that I have been to believe the flatter- 
ing tongues of my too partial friends.” 

**Do not be so cast down,” she pleads, 
placing her hand in bis. The mere touch of 
those rosy warm fiogers bring a light into his 
eyes of pease and calm joy, and.bis. voice 
becomes deeper and steadier ashe replies.— 

“Dear Ethel, will you wait for me till I 
have mounted the ladder? Itis:aateep ani 
slippery one, and many weary: years may pase 

ore I _ may ever be able to.claim you, .Rar- 
haps the goal may never be reached even, 
and then your bright young life would be 
sacrificed to the mad selfishnesa of a dreamer.” 

Not so, Normsn,” ahesays, encanragingly. 
‘You are no dreamer; you have.talenta.of no 
ordinary kiud. I feel it, I am, egre.of it, 
Mother said ac, and our good rector,,t00,,antl 
he is. a jadge ;, besides, all thave. sent .to 
London haye been accepted, none *have been. 
rejected.” 

“Bat what starvation » priees »they have 
rewarded my labour with! “Wry itdsmot 
enough to. keep my poor old mother, much’ 
less.a wife,’’ 

“Phere, -you will be 80 desponding,”’ she 
says, chidingly ; ‘the world wasn’t madeina 
daysby the Great'Master of the univerce. Then 
how-cam you expec to eara as mach as artists 
Who bave wpent years in their profession ?' 
Patience, dear Norman; ksep working on at 
your:task, which you must corfess you love. 
Portane -will-reward your perseverance.and 
labour, rest-aseured.” 

“Sweet comforter !” he replies. “TF should, 
be indeed a coward it I turned-back now.with 
your words of hope and wisdom .to inspire 
me. Eversince your dear mother died, and 
I knew how cruelly alone you .were deft to, 
stroggle, it has wrung my heart-strings 
nearly to reflect upon my complete powerless- 
ness to gather you to my breast and call you 
by that dream, title of my soul—wife. You 
knowhow dearly I love you, sweet Ethel,.and 
that she,sanctioned my hopes and our, fatare 
union,” 

“Bat.I shall not;be friendiess,” she a8, 
coaxingly. ‘My great-uncle hes a to. 
say, he will. receive me. The letter might 
havebeena little kinder in its. tone ; but, there, 


-Cloudiets 


we must ba grateful for 
Norman.” 

Theythave gained the little wicket gate; and 
Heaven's sacre, so calm -and peagefal, is 
bathed in « glorious mist this glorions 
summer afternoon. 

Dhe quaint little.villages glittering in vthe 
vauntlike jewels, saxil cover sthe ‘hiils whe 

Jikesorumpled rose-leaves as 


small mercies, 





; pbhey 






leave shiaidear- tld plaes:where’ Ihave been |. 
so #asideto “eave ther,’ the wsanny eyes 
tears. 


‘Haid ’I comly -been gifedil with Nault vthe jy 
talent I have: boastéleshont you madd never | 


Sinner callie an tiedtiensne cnmngioaimn 


r sweet su wap into his withen: 
t, mept .expr in ther beansifall) 


‘NormanStanton, tall, ab ightaganerrow, 
at i d i sand 


ight envy,-so' beantifally fize soatlcont dou 








times, a (thought weak, perhsps, shutwatill 
wettractive especially to-wenen. 
ey 


ss evidently that .of.a dreamer, «. 

(i Toan who would wear :his life -owbebo | 

mn ‘fame, mot for \fame's -ake, -as the 

jonate | ing :to create chis ideal oqn, 

8. tha tld live fer-albages. S| 

ig wasitbeoal’s craving for -pertectioniin| 
beloveduatt, which up to-mow <has 
6 together, ha 





ve 
= 





ines to. bride, ; 
Qh tthe Janralsl fondly hopéd tho aywt 
mrfect,’“hessys. “If you only knewhaw 
ye looked forward to the day when you 
wotld.have heard my name spoker of by the 
great world as Norman Stanton the Royal 
Academician. These have been my dreams,” 
** Not dreams, dear Norman, but realities,” 
phe says, earnestly. “ You are going to com- 
mence your career in London, so am I. 
Byeryone says.that it is the Eldorado where 
people of talent can ge: friends .to help them 
on ; besides, you will beable to. go about, and 
perhaps get higher: prices for yonr pictures; 
here you are compelled to take what the 
dealer chooses to send or go without.” 
“Phere is somethiug in that,’ he says, 
brightening up ; ‘bat what is worrying me.s0 
much is to know. that.our meetiags will, be 


istopped, and my spirits will sink.and hops die 


when your dear presence ia denied me, You 
are-my inepiration ; if I can culy seve you, be 
neat you, my nature becomes refreshed, and 
sach grand conceptions enter my imagination 
that would, I feel convinced, immortalize my 
hamble name.” 

-“' And will yet—who kuows! -Perhaps my 
nucle may not be so cold and hard as his 
\letter makes him out; it will be strange i? I 
cannot find a warm spot.in his hears. Ii.I 
do ave may meet in London at times, thoagh, 
ofcourse, not so frequently aa we ‘have in our 
\dear,old home. Sarely he willmot keep» pacr 
me @ prisoner.” 

‘(Phat he shall never do, my darling. .I 
will release you from bondage at auy moment ; 
onlypromise me you will not stay if he is 
unkind.”’ 

‘*I promise ; bat never fear ho is not an 
ogte, surely ; and Iam no timid little maid to 
be afraid of dungeons and dark :rooms in- 
habited by spiders, beetles, and. rats, Oh, no,” 
locking up with a flash of her old girlish 
witching amiles; ‘‘Vli charm the giant iin 
hiscastle and subdue him by love ; hemust 
be very lonely with no.one:to care for-him, I 
begin to feel anxious to see him. Wao knowsil 
may prove a comfort to him? He is the only 
person living, dear mother told me, to whom I 
can claim kinship. Only fancy, this time ;to- 
morrow Lehall be on my way. I-wonder how 
he will welcome me? Well, well, time :will 
tell; bat here we are, close to your cottage, 
Norman; and here is your dear old :mother 
coming towardsus. See! sheis walking quite 





fast.”’; 


ed 

“ Truants, where have you been?” gays ¢ 
old lady, kissing Ethel, tenderly, “T hays 
been watehing for a sight of you both for an 
hourer more, See, my son, here is a letter 
bearing the London posimark ; perhaps jt’, 
good .news,’’ : 

Hastily opening it, Norman says, alter 
reading the contents, — 

“ Itiean offetirom a gentleman whohssaeen 
my ,pictures;to paint twelve What Jack! 
Ob, Bthel,.can-itebe true?” this excitedly, 

‘Why mot? What did Isay a few minutes 
ogo? Fortune is sare toibe:geurs if you yill 
eaaly believe,in:-yoursel!.”’ 

erin 0 mca 

a wild fit .o oy. Alls 
Saatthar daar ; wewill ride in our garni = 
tthree wet, and my pictures shall «etace the 


great, wealls 6f.a gratetal mation.’ 


‘Zhe smercarial mature of Noxman amas 
——a itstorpor,and hia Lonerioate 
‘flighas Sewia Brestnes:, canbonaided 


*CTeas lad, Norman,” says Hthel, gently, 
‘s erenadioronla be well ia the end.” ay 

‘Wise little gipsy,”’ he returns, smiling 
‘fondly. ““SIMbélieve you are.a witch.” 


‘ o@f -cbattipg s«abont witches and 
edbher mmeanny‘iclk, Norman, I advise-you-to 


snmemeniberites is-waitiag, and it is Ethel’s last 
‘| iscbhetes:” 


eakes are getting cold, and so 


*€T veg vyour -p.rdon, ladies,” he replies, 
‘The'factis,/I- was over-elated with the good 
/mewe.. SAmnaI forgiven, darling?” this.softly, 
\Jeéhiagilewn-into the sunny face witha joyous 
smile. ‘* Remember, if I err itisover excite. 
ment at my.good fortune, whieh L.only prize 
for your sweet sake.” 

‘'T know it, Norman, so pardon is granted 
over and over.ag3iy,” placiog her hand in his 
confidingly. 

The simple tea-table is spread with fruit, 
flowers, and flaky cakes hot from the oven;aud 
real Deyoushire jonket and clotted oream ; 
feesh crisp lettuces and bright kaobly radishes 
lay in tempting heaps oa the snowy cloth ; all 
looks fresh, sweet and rural—a feast for the 
weary city toiler’s eyes to'rest:upon, as well as 
the inner man’s enjoyment. 

A sigh escapes Ethel as she thinks of the 
parting so near now of these dear old friends, 
and.wonders what kind of tea-tablesthey have 
in London, that great world of turmel, and 
if they have cream and junket and wild ood- 
flowers, till her head becomes dizzy, and the 
pretty eyes become snfiased with wistful sears, 
which she strives hard .to hide with hertea- 
cup lest she should mar the peacefal.joy which 
has fallen over her lover,\that worn of revived 
hopes and dreams.of fature success. — é 

With: « loving, pitying humanity brightening 
everything she diffases cheery warm'b, 
gleams of summer sunshine after a1 
storm, makiog the humble ‘room a -veritéble 
patadise to her t*o worsbippers, for Ma. 
Stanton loves her in her fashion \as-desrlyas 
her son. 


ed 


CHAPTER II, 


“ Have you got the room ready, Mrs. Sacad, 
for this niece of mine ?” “ 
“ Nee, sir, the front: attic ;1 thought iswould 
be the best for the eecasion,” 
‘* Quite :right ; it :wonkd never do toe) 
, grand netiensiates -~ head of a siliy-obit 
w gitl who is only a beggar.” . 
e-Dhat's ‘what I thought, sir,” replies the 
oily housekeeper, who humours her anestets 
every crochet, Jovking forward : to the ws 
‘point, which is a handsome legacy, by teigeiss 
implicit obedience to:his slightest-wisb. 
‘‘Pardon me for presuming to mension ty 
but couldn't you have refused to receive’ 
—she is sure tu be a great worry ‘to you. 
“That may be, Snoad, but herm 


sara} 





my favourite niece aud the best of the swbele 
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pone 5 if sha hadn't gone aud married, @ young 
jaosauapes vol: redooat -sgeivet my will the 

have-been my heiress. She ia'dead, and 
per letter- brings back somehow the old days 
qbeneke would:place her litite- band in:mine 
god Grag me into the -woods; and coax,me to 
pick note auc biackberries on the bushes she 
qouldn’t reach ; but, there, Isam running on 
lisean old fool. Faugh! I wish she-was not 
coming, Scoad ; abe will upsetiall my comfort, 


4.” 

isDest thejade:! ’ grumbles Penelope Snoad, 
ag ghe leaves.titerroom. * No good mill feliow 
her coming, .'iltao-bound. We were joggiuy 
along all zigh' vantl .comfortabdle -enongh ill 
ibis letter.eaine to upset everything. 1 hate 
girls, they are regular.prying peacocks, useless, 
yain creatures; goodness knows what the 
house will-be-like when she comes.” 

&§o you are Ethel Crombie, Well, you sre 
welcome,” touching-her forehead with his lips 
and looking with a cold, curious expression at 
the sweet face, 

“J am so pleaced to come, uncle,” she says, 
wintingly, *You-aremy only living reletive 
now,” this as she suddenly clasps her white, 
rouidéd arms around’ his neck, aud kisses the 
eld parchment lips with her dewy, warm 
soung ones, bringing to his ‘face a glow of 
‘uman ‘feeling that hasbeen a-stranger for 
many'a year. 

“Just like your mother, fall of impulee-and 
nonsense,” he says, moodily ; ‘*but perhaps 
jouare'tired. I am not alady’s man, so don’t 
mnow what girls require, but Mrs, Buoad 
does.” tinging the bell vigorously, 

“Why -were you not here to receive my 
tied?” ‘the old yentleman says, brusquely ; 
“geeto ber at once, she is tired after her 
journey.” 

“Qertaidly sir,” says the sour-vicaged 
matron, meekly, “I didn’t even know she 
bad arrived.” 

“Well you see it’s an assured ‘fect now, 
don't-you? ” gram bles the master of the;house, 
as Ethel “follows the housekeeper out of the 


room. 

“Yes I do,” thinks Penelope, “to my cost ; 
youare as huffy and disagreeable as possible. 
I wish the: minx at Hanover before she hail 
stepped her foot in here ; ali-went as smooth 
as glasa,andnow everything is turned topsy- 
turvey.”” 

“What a funny old place this is!’ exclaims 
Ethel,as she throws her craye hat on the bed, 
and surveys her chamber, where everything is 
heavy and ponderous, so different to her little 
simple chaiaber in her old home, where suowy 
dimity draped her little bed, avd clematis, 
amine wud -roses:clinibed ‘into ‘her window, 
Pe you no flowers here in Lowdon, Mrs. 


“Blowers ! Certainly not, miss; we don't 
ttitter.our time in sach-rabbish, We have 
‘hough to do'to attend to our duties,” returns 
that-personage, grimly. 

‘"Do-you mean that nobody gathers*them ?”’ 
#878 Ethel, simply. 

“Imean vast we don’t grow sach rubbisb,” 
fnapsPenslope. 

“Then I-pity you London’ people,” replies 
the girl, a8 sie brashes the masses of tippling 
_ and replaits it intoa neat coil behind her 

tiuty head. **You need not wait; I can 
menage for myself, thank you.” 

, ‘Anyone would think she was some grand 

Ady, with her high and mighty airs end 
stacss,” mutters the housekeeper, as he makes 

x ¥sy.ont of the room. 

‘ Where did you get these flowers?” 

T bought them, uncle; yeu are not angry 
ke me, bat I do love anything that reminds 
® of dear Devonsbiro,” retarns Ethel 
meekly, . 


haat they, vicars you they don’t hurts me,” 
them, pitigidly ; “bat 1 can's see the use of 
a yseera to me a waste of money ; and 
idee” Well enough off to afford useless 


we teally so, uncle?’ replies Ethel, 


ght you were poor I would not have 





spent the money-on them, much as I love 
them,” 

“T don't,mean that,” -he says. “ Iwvish to 
fix on your mind the necessity of economy ;:10 
wasteful expenditure is my motto. Now there 
things rot, there is no return ; I want.a decent 
percentage for my outlay at any rate.” 

“Bat what can give a greater return than 
these dear flowers that speak of brightness, 
joy, and Heaven's love?” she replies, softly. 
‘Just smell the fragrance of tbis.rose, uncle |,” 
aashe takes one cut.of the vase.and holds it 
pp close. to. him with .a radiant.emile ,on.her 

ace, and the eunlight.casting golden beamson 


sher head. 


“ Power—money, are the :real flowers .of 
this world, child.” 

* Bat if you don’t possess either, why not 
welcome these, uncle? Taey cot but a 
trifle, and come .siraight from .Heaven’s 
gates.” — 

“You talk like a feclish,girl; you know 
nothing of;the world. Whsn 1 eay I.am poor 
T.mean.that Lam not so rich as.1 shonld wish 
tobe. Wealth and poverty are comparative 
things.” 

“T am almost glad to know you are not 
rich,” she returns, artlessly, “‘hecanse I oan 
compensate you for riches by making yon 
happy; affection is a hardy;plant, and as the 
poet says flourishes in a poor soil, so I’ll be 
your flower, or rather money-bag, uncle, if 
you will let me.” 

‘‘ What -can you see in me to waste your 
young life upon?” he answers, grimly. 
**Take my word, child, if you want to be 
really happy look after the pence, the pounds 
will take care of themselves. Self is the 
motto; every man for himself——” 

**And Heaven for us all, uncle,” she adds, 
misshievonusly, noticing s wistful, disconcerted 
expression in the old man's face as he meets 
*her frank, smiling eyes; ‘surely you don’t 
wish me to be selfish aud cate only for 
myself; that would be treason to you who 
are so kind’*to me.” 

“Kind, child? What have I done to merit 
that praise’? "he says,in a puzzled, incredu- 
lous voice. . 

‘©Received me in your home, and made me 
welcome—I that was friendless; surely that 
is kindness, nucle?” 

“You are a strange girl,’ he remarks, 
patting the little head, a thing he had never 
done before. ‘ Ran away, I have to go to the 
City now.” 

“Let me help you an with your coat,” 
rannivg ont into the hall, and with defi 
hands:hel ping him on with it,:and brushing it 
carefuily, as if she had been:a:trained valet. 

“* Tidy little thiog, actize avid nsefal, worth 
a dozen of thore snails of Snoads,” she 
wutters, as he goes down the steps; “ house 
looks more comfortable, too, but I most 
instil the necessity of economy. She is in- 
clined to be lavish ; that will never do.” 

“ Good gracious, miss, you must not think 
of meddling with those cabinets; they are 
filled with valuables, and the master will go 
ont “f his mina if you'tonch his curios, as he 
calls them,” says Mra, Sn0ad one morning, as 
she enters the once dull, heavy-looking draw- 
ing-room, where Ethel is basily engaged in 
making it shipshape, as she calis it, 

The costly ivlaid cabinets are ranged round 
the room, and white curtains are hanging 
from the windows, confined by rose-.colouréd 
ribbons; the dingy holland covers are re- 
moved from the chairs, and bright-bound 
books are Javing carelessly on the tables, and, 
to crown all, she is engaged dasting costly 
articles of vertu, which she in the ntmost 
flight of her imsgination cou!d never dream of 
the valae. 

‘© What on earth is the use of them hidden 
away among dust and spiders. Mra. Snoad? 
Sarely uncle will be glad to see them arranged 
neatly!” 

“That remains to be seen,’ retorns the 
dame, sourly. ‘I only know what his orders 


are, and it's more than I dare do to disobey 
them,”’ 


“* Oa, dear !:oh, dear ! it’s too late:to alter 
it now,” returns poor Ethel, looking rather 
erestfallen, it :must be confessed. ‘ [cannot 
put the dust back on them, that’s certain, £0 
I must face it out now ; so. as I stand ashance 
ofa good -wigging I’il finish my furbishing vp, 
and hang-those lovely pictures lying thee in 


aheap. I may as well be hung for a sheep as 
a lamb,” , 
“If you do you will :repent it,” retorts 


Penelope, barshly. ‘I wouldn’t be in your 
shoes when the master comeshome,” flovncing 
out of the reem viciously. 

‘*Of all the disagreeable old things ske’s the 
head” says Ethel, going on with her dusting, 
and looking with intense admiration on the 
grand works of art that lay before her—master- 
pieces of Rubers, Vandyck, and Reffaelle ; 
then she comes across some delicions pieces of 
landseape and «woodland scenery, acd she 
almost fancies she can recognise some of the 
Devonebire: scenery. 

“ Surely that is the -oldumill and the hollow 
where I used to:creep through to get to the 
nuts; but, there, it cannot be. I suppose 
country life:is similar in pictures. How lovely 
the -room-will look when these are all hung! 
But how is it that uncle is s0 poor, with all 
these valuable things? Why don’t he ell 
them? I am sure ‘they would fetch a:lot ci 
money.” 

Simple :as she is, she cam perceive that the 
things are of considerable value. 

“‘ How I should like Norman to sessome of 
these'lovely pictures ; but, there, timeisfiying, 
and I must make haste, or I shallmot be in 
time to meet him,” taking a lastlook at the 
room, aud smiling with satisfaction at the 
transformation. 

“My darling, I thought you were never 
coming,’ whispers Norman, ‘as .he catches the 
little black-gloved hand :in his:and presses it 
tenderly. 

‘*Fie, sir, I am only-a:few minutes late,” 
she replies, with a little: moue that:makes her 
irresistible. 

“ Bat minates:are precious ‘to me,” hesays, 
‘since they are all I have to live upon now. 
Do you know that I count them asa miser 
does his gold, Ethel?” 

‘I only know you are a foolish boy,” she 
‘returns, naively, “ But telhme,Normav, how 
are you getting on?’ looking up with tender 
solicitude into the haggard young face, and 
trying to meet his dark eyes'thatarecncircled 
with rims greyascomiag midnight, suggestive 
of late hours or prolonged vigils. 

‘*Capitally,” he returns, lightly. ‘' Youeee, 
London is:a delightfal place, so fuil of pleasure 
and good fellows, that one doesn’t ficd’time 
for much earnest swork ; but I am especially 


fortunate. .Lalways have a ready-eale for my 


pictures the moment they are finished ; infact, 
I sometimes draw my cheque before. Splendid 
old gentleman, plenty'of money.” 

“ Bat ithe pays you weil, dear Norman, why 
the necessity ?’’ she asks, simply. 

‘Well, you see, town life is so very different 
fo country,’she says, quickly. ‘'Amertist’has 
claims upon:him, too; he. has to mix outa 
good deal in the world, and. among Bohemians 
who are fond of pleasure, you know, and spend 
money’freely.’’ 

* Batvhow is that consistent with study and 
hard work?” she sass, tritely. ‘‘ You had 
very little time to.spare in eur old'bome—how 
is it possible to be so lavish bere in London?” 

“My little father-confessor,” he returns, 
laughing, “you cannot enter into the life of 
® straggling painter, who'must make friends, 
and ses life in all its phases to become perfect 
in his.art,” 

** Well, all that may be right, Mr. Wiseacre, 


-but. what time do you find to paint, if you are 


engaged:amoug friends andaociety ingeneral?”’ 
she says, amiling. 
‘Oh, that comesright. I make time and 
got:through my commiesions somehow.” 
“Make:time and get-through my commis. 
sions 20 méhow,”’ she muses witha little sigh, 
as she seats herself on a chair by the Serpen- 





tine, which he has placed for her with tender 
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csre, Then flinging himself on the emerald 
carpet at her feet, he says,— ; 

“May I bave a cigar, dsrling? This puts 
me in mind of the old days in Devonshire, and 
® whiff will complete the illusion.” ‘ 

‘* Yes, Norman, you have my consent if you 
will look up in your old confiding way into my 
e ‘es.’’ 

“There, sweetheart, will that suit you?” 
gazing exrnestly and tenderly into the sweet, 
anxious face. 

“ Yes. Well, now tell me how dear mammy 
is, and all the news.. I haven't seen you for a 
fortnight, so you ought to be overflowing with 
a perfect badget.” 

“ Mine is very prosy, my darling; the dear 
old mater is quite hearty aud well, and I you 
see at your feet.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“What more would you have?” playfully. 

“A deal, sir,” coaxingly. 

“Then I will tell you how I have longed for 
this happy day, and——” 

“TI don’t mean that,’’ hesitatingly. ‘‘ I mean 
about \ ourseif.’’ 

“Aw I not talking about myself?’ inter- 
rupting ber; ‘‘ of my yearninglove and craving 
to be near you? Sarely you will not say that 
is not about your humble servant. Am I not 
at your feet ». » true knight should be, listening 
to your dear, s weet voice, that to me is music 
80 lovely that other sounds wou!d fall dead 
upon my senses? ” 

‘*Flatterer, you will make me vain and si'ly. 
I declare I won’t listen to you.” 

“What will you do, Ethel? Shut up your 
pretty ears?” 

**No ; run away from you, sir.” 

* Then I am vanquished quite, and will obey 
you implicitly in everything—anything, rather 
than lore you,” he replies, banteringly. ‘‘ How 
I wish I could claim you now; life would be 
so complete, then,’’ he adds, in a rather sad 
tone. ‘Is he kind to you?” 

“Whom? Myuncle? Oh, yes, very ; Iam 
almost happy.” 

“ And the housekeeper ? ” he persists, 

“Ob! she is of a crabby nature, but we do 
ro} meet more than we can help. She is so 
cold and hoffy in her manner that I am sure 
the would turn milk without rennet. But I 
fancy even she has a soft spot in her heart. I 
fancy she has for uncle ; she is always pinching 
and screwing to save his purse.” 

“Is he poor, Ethel? Ifhe is, why should 
you not share my humble home? I would 
work,” and an inepired ligbt, straight from his 
soul, illumines his eyes at the eostatic thought, 
“like a nigger if I bad your dear smile of 
approval and love to cheer me on.” 

* Do you not already possess both, Norman?’ 

“Yes, thank Heaven,” he says, fervently, 
“Ido; bat what I mean is, that if you were 
my very own, my sweet wife, things would be 
so different. I should have one goal, one 
constant, bright gleam of light and hope to 
light me on my dreary, up-hill journey, and 
fame—yes, I feel it would crown my efforts 
with you by my side. Oh! my darling, my 
heart's love, be brave, link your fate with mine ; 
leave this old man, he does not love you, he 
only tolerates you because you are a ray of 
sunshine in his home, Think what your dear 
presence would be to me—sunlight, inspiration, 
renewed efforts, unceasing struggles up the 
— to fame and fortane, perhaps salva- 
ti on.’”’ 

*‘ Cease, dear Norman,” she says, trying to 
be calm, but her lips are quivering with love 
and its sweet emotions, raited by his impas- 
sioned words and looks that are now searching 
into ber pretty, shy eyes as if be would, by his 
love, force & yea from the shy, trembling gates 
of coral ; ‘I cannot be £0 ungrateful as to leave 
uncle so soon ; besides, I should not be all you 
perhaps think, Be patient, Norman; indeed 
it is best,” 

“Ifyou only knew how it would save me,” 
he says, almost brokenly, ‘‘you would not be 
80 cold,” and his words somehow fiil her with 
an unknown dread. “I am like a straw cast 
opon a mad, surging whirlpool ; I have tried 












































































































































































to stem the current, but have failed,” tossing 
his cigar into the waters, among the pure white 
lilies, making it bies in its sudden contact with 
the water. 


“Ob, Norman, what do you mean?” she 
says, sadly ; “do not keep any sorrow from me; 
let me share it as we d:d in the dear old times 
when I was a foolish little girl, and you s strong, 
big boy, whose arm a] ways supported me when 
tired with nu'ting, or wandering about the 
woods. You arein trouble. perhaps not well,” 
stroking his slender, well-shaped hand affec- 
tionately. ‘‘ Do not send me away unhappy ; 
let me be your little comforter.” 

“ Oh, mercifal Heaven ! would that I dared 
tell her alJ, and turn to her innocent heart for 
consolation and support! All might then be 
well ; but, no, I should die of shame! Her 
eyes, pure as the limpid stream that runs 
down the hills in Devon, would haunt me with 
their grief and a PN apg loathing, if she 
but knew that my nights are spent with gam- 
blers, and that wine is the only solace left to 
the unfortunate, the poor besotted wretch who 
caste his all—almost his eternal hopes — upon 
the cast of a die,” 

“Why do you not answer me, dear?’’ she 
pleads. ‘See, Iam ail ready to listen, and 
to render you my poor advice aud sympathy. 
Do not be cruel.” 

* Cruel, sweetheart? That were impossible, 
though, I admit, I may be guilty of being 
cruel to be kind, but not intentionally. Come, 
do not look at me like that, with ‘such in- 
quiring, wistful eyes. I assure you that I am 
as happy as the veritable sandboy ; bat when 
are you coming to see the mater? You can 
have no idea bow she talks abont you, and 
sweeps and garnishes the parlour every day, 
and renews the few humble flowers that she 
gets at some greengrocer’s close by. ‘Dear 
little Ethel! she will, perhaps, come to-day,’ 
is her daily prayer, ‘and even these few simple 
flowers will please her.’ ” 

“Dear old mammy!” she says, fondly, 
“how loving she is! Tell her that I shall 
come, perhaps, next week, and spend a long 
day with her. Uncle expects some old lord 
either Tuesday or Wednesday upon some im- 
portant business, Just fancy, Norman, a real 
live lord!” 

‘*And you are going to run away without 
taking even a peep at such a curiosity.” 

“Certainly, I mean to escape that day to 
Kensington. I should feel downright afraid 
to even look at him, Shouldn’s you?” 

“Toannot say so much as that,” he says, 
smiling, “ for I come across lords, earls, and 
other big personages frequently.” 

“You do?” opening wide her wondering 
eyes. “Are they very much different to other 
men?” 

“Wot in my eyes, darling. They appear 
sometimes inferior to many in all that makes 
a true gentleman.” 


“ How very !dreadful,” she says seriously. 
“TI thought they were generally high and 
noble in nature as they are in exalted station, 
at least I pictared them so. I wouldn’t meet 
this lord next week for the world. He would 
laugh when he was alone at the foolish little 
country girl and her gaucheries.” 

* Sweet little innocent, you wonld be a wild 
fresh flower to him, a gem so pare and un- 
alloyed that admiration would fill his mind, 
How little you know your own charms! But, 
there, by all means leave this old fogey of a 
lord to entertain himself. You are too 
precious to waste your sweetness on him, I 
will wait for you here at the old trysting place, 
and bear you in triumph to the mater, and 
then leave you with her for two whole hours 
while I go to my work, and then I shall claim 
you, and we will roam in these quaint old 
gardens, and imagine ourselves in the 
woods,” 

“ Bat where are the nuts, sir, and the wild 
anemones and flowers ?’’ 


“You shall be the flowers and I will supply 
the nuts.” 





So they chat on till time tells the lovers 
that their happy bliss is over, and he BRUDter, 
towards Bloomsbury: equare, delighted at the 
long walk, for all is sweet and radiant to hin, 
because she is by his side. The shabby strec, 
and numerous urchins, and unkempt figures 
of women slouching into gin-palaces, 
with babies in their arms, are not heeded 
bim. He is walking in a kind of enchantip 
dream, where flowers and fragrant pertame 
fill the air. 

But, alas! all these fatally-sweet moments 
are too bright. They are delusive, evanescent, 
fixing on the mind in days of dearth and lose. 
liness their bliss with a bitterness like gq 
because they car never come again in theip 
whole joy and freshness. 


(7o be concluded in our next.) 








BERTA, 


Tue expression Lerta is a household word ip 
Italy for gossip and small jokes; far' la berg 
and dar’ la berta mean to play off a prastical 
joke or make a fool of anyone. Professor 
Filippo Mori, ia the Giovedi, gives, says s 
writer in a contemporary, the following Tas. 
can legend for the origin of the expression ;- 

There was @ peasant named Campriano 
who was condemned to death after this man. 
ner: he was to be tied in a sack aad throw 
into the sea. As the executioners were car. 
rying him b.uad toward the shore they were 
overtaken by brigands, who thought there 
must be some great treasure in the sack. The 
executioners ran away frightened, and the 
brigands opened the sack. When they found 
only a man in it pany Ber 80 disappointed 
that they would have killed him, 

‘How did yoa get put into the sack?” 
first asked one of them, 

“I was put in the sack,” he replied, with 
great cunning, “ because I refused what other 
men would reckon great good fortune. The 
two men you saw ranning away are two great 
barons, who were commissioned tofetch me and 
take me by force to the King ot Franconia, who 
has determined I shall marry his daughter 
Berta. Before now he has sent ambassadors to 
beg me to come and marry her; but I refused, 
showing them that I have always lived as » 
countryman, and should be miserable si 
court.” 

‘And why is he, a king, so anxious that 
you, countryman, should marry 
daughter?” inquired the brigand, shrewdly. 

‘* Because,” replied the peasant, equal to 
the occasion, ‘‘he has learnt from his oracle 
that unless his daughter marries a country- 
man he will lose his crown, and all the country 
will go to wrack and rain. So now he seit 
these two great barons to take me to him by 
force, and they were taking me to the shore, 
where a great ship awaits us in which I sm 
to be embarked.” : 

“ You are foolish, indeed, to complain of 
such good fortune!” answered the brigaud. 

‘Will you change places with me?” ask 
Campriauo. 

 Gladly enough,” replied the brigand. 3 

“Then I'll give you leave to do 80, sl 
Campriano, “on condition that you promi 
to remember me when you come into posse 
sion of your kingdom; for whos marries 
Berta will be king of all Franconia. rod 

“ Yes, yes—I won't forget you!” bg 
the brigand, fairly caught by the bait. “ 
make haste and let me get into the sack belo 
those great barons come back, lest they® 
discover our exchange.” aol 

Campriano got out readily ey A o 
walked away as soon as he had made f 
month of the sack; and, the other brigt 
having gone away, too, the executioners al 
back stealthily, Fioding the coast cleat, “4 
the sack looking as they had left it, ~ on 
off with it again, and plunged it into teh 
with all expedition before any other hindrane 
might occur. 
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"at 
ISTMAS LEGENDS AND 
TRADITIONS. 


«fpeland was Merry England, when 
Qld Christmas brought his sports again ; 
Twas Christmas broached the mightiest ale, 
yas Christmas told the merriest tale ; 
A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
The poor man’s heart through half the year.” 
—Scorr. 


Iris hardly possibly to realise in this prosaic 
se what Christmas was in the olden times. 
Now two or three days at the utmost suffice 
to pay our reepects and complete cur rejoicings 
for the Nativity ; but amongst our forefathers, 
sad, indeed, in most Christian countries, it was 
joked upon as the festival of the year ; and 
England has always been celebrated for its 
observance, and perhaps next has come 
Germany. Some of our early Sovereigns were 
very lavish in their state feaste—for example, 
io 1398, Richard II. kept his Christmas at 
Lichfield, when 200 tans of wine and 2,000 
oxen were consumed. At the festivities the 
niracle plays were performed ; in later days. 
ordinary plays, some of Shakespeare's and 
Ben Jonson’s having been so prodaced, 

Oo all these merry-makings reference was 
made to the various legends and traditions 
with which the festival is surrounded, some of 
which have lived down to the present day, and 
eome of which have died away, or are to be 
found only in the remotest country districts. 

One of the first traditions which has been 
called into question is the date of the celebra- 
tion, the 25ch December. The exact date of 
the birth of our Lord has long been a matter 
ot keen dispute among the learned; and it 
has been generally agreed that it could not 
have been on the date at present given to it, 
for several reasons—one of the most impor- 
tant being that the shepherds could not have 
been watching their flocks in the fields at 
night, at such a time, for in the Holy Land 
itis the very heart of the rainy season. 

Sir Isaac Newton, about whose orthodoxy 
there could be no question whatever, has 
aitempted to account for the choice, by arga- 
ing that it is merely symbolical—one of the 
cardinal points of the year, the winter 
Solstice being chosen for this, as other points 
were for other festivals. Whatever be the trath 
of the matter, it is unquestionab’e that the 
day was fixed in the very earliest ages of the 
Oburch, and has been consistently adbered to 
ever since, 

Some writers would make ont that our Christ 
mas is simply an adaptation of a heathen fes- 
tival held about this time by the Romans, Goths, 
Saxons, Gauls, and other barbarians, called by 
the Saxons Yule, and in honour of the turn- 
ingot the sun. Oa this point a pertinent re- 
mark is made by an old writer of the reign of 
CharlesI. “If it doth appeare that the time 
ot the festival doth comp — the heathens’ 
Saturnalia (Roman), this leaves no charge of 
‘mpiety upon it; for, since things are best 
cured by their contrarics, it was both wisdome 

piety in the ancient Christians (whose 
work it was to convert the heathens from such, 
88 well as other superstitions and miscar- 
tages) to vindicate such times from the ser- 
vee of the Devill by appoynting them to the 
More solemne and especiall service of God.” 

Mong the Danes, from whom some of our 
legendary customs are derived, the festival 
py called Iol, and this name still survives, 

did until recently, in Scotland. Sir Walter 

tt tells us that 


** the savage Dane 
At Iol more deep the mead did drain,” 
wen solemnised, we are told, with great 
hae al g8, among which was one which would 
Yfnd favour in modern times. It ap 


one Hottus, that he was so generally attacked 
with these missiles that he was able to collect 
them aad build himself an entrenchment as 
a sort of protection against fature assaults. 
Another of their amusements was dancing 
round great fires of pine trees, on which occa- 
sions they performed their saltatory feats with 
such vigour that if any of the party happened 
to leave hold he was flung into the fire jast as 
if he had been shot ont of a sling. The delin- 
quent was then plucked ont ‘'like a brand from 
the burning,”’ and compelled to quaff a certain 
= of ale for “spoiling the King’s 
re.” 

The Saxons, however, have given us most 
of our traditional amusements and legends, 
and, as might be expected from their 
charsacter—that of a self-indulgent, hearty- 
€ating race—thsy mostly refer to good cheer. 
One of the prettiest, and perhaps best known, 
of the legends is that which refers to the Was- 
sail Bowl, which still lives in the “loving 
cup” now handed round at Christmas time. 

Tie Saxons before drinking were in the 
habit of saying ‘‘Wa3 Hael” (be in good 
healtb), and the special occasion on which it 
was used,so as to become a Christmas custom, 
is said to have been when Hengist and Horsa 
invaded Kent, After the Saxons had con- 
quered and were firmly established, the legend 
runs that Hengist gave a grand entertainment 
at his castle, to which the British Kiag 
Vortigern wasiavited, The fair Rowena, the 
daughter of Hengist, in accordance with the 
Saxon custom, took a cup of wine to the King, 
acd knecliag gracefully before him offered it 
to him, with the words, “ Liever kyning, wa3 
hael’’ (Dear king, your health), Her grace 
and beanty so won upon the susceptible heart 
of the monarch that he fell in love with her 
there and thon, married her afterwards, and 
we presume they lived happy ever after, as 
there is no chronicle to the contrary. 

After miracle plays had ceased, and when 
still stage plays, if not in their infancy, were 
in their early childhood, there was @ species 
of entertainment much in vogue at Court and 
at great noblemen’s houses called ‘* Masques,” 
of which we have many good examples, 
notably thore ty Ben Johnson. Among these 
is one on Christmas, which was presented at 
Court in 1616. In the list of characters is 
given a very good description of the various 
Christmas traditional customs personified, It 
is worth reproducing, Father Christmas, or, 
as he calls himself, ‘Gregory Christmas,” is 
attended by his ten sons and daughters led in 
a string by Cupidin a flat cap and a ’prentice’s 
—. with wings at his shoulders. Then 

‘ollow :— 


Misruze, in a velvet cap, with a sprig, a 
short cluak, and great yellow raff, like a 
reveller; his torchbearer bearing & rope, & 
cheese, and a basket. 

Caron, along tawny coat, with a red cap, 
and a flate at his girdle ; his torchbearer carry- 
ing a song: book open, 

Mixcep Pre, like a fine cook’s wife dressed 
neat; her man catrying a pie, dish, and 
jpoons. : 

Gamsot, like a tambler, with hoop and'bells ; 
his torchbearer armed with a colt-staff and a 
binding cloth. 

Post ano Par, with a pair royal of aces in 
his bat, his garment all done over with pairs 
and fours; his squire carrying a box, cards, 
and counters. 

New Year's Girt, ina blue coat, serving- 
man like, with an orange and a sprig of rose- 
mary gilt cn his head, his hat fall of brooches, 
with a collar of gingerbread; his torchbearer 
carrying & marchpane (i.¢., @ confection of 
pistachio, nuts, almonds, angar, &o.), with a 
bottle of wine on either arm. 

Mourne in a masquing pied suit, with a 
vizard, his torch-bearer carrying the box and 
ringing it. 

Wasszz likea neat sempster and songster, her 
page bearing a brown bowl drest with ribands, 





Mara that the Danish nobles would amuse 
tamselves by pelting each other with bones¥ 
® Danish historian quaintly records of 


and rosemary before her, 
There are one or two others, but they are 





of no importance. We will just ran through 
them seriatim, except the last, which has been 
already described 

The Lord of Misrule, then, was the master of 
the revels, and whatever he ordained to be 
done, however extravagant or ridiculous, had 
to be carried out. In Scotland he was named 
the Abbott of Uareason, and was suppressed 
by Actof Parliament in 1555. Stowe tells us’ 
“that in the feast of Christmas there was 
wherever he lodged a Lord of Misrule or 
Master of Merry Disports, and the like had 
ye in the houss of every nobleman of honour 
or good worship, were he spiritual or 
temporal.”’ 

Tae representative of Christmas Carols is 
well repressnted with a flate and a song-book 
Carol singing in honour of the Nativity 
has existed from early times. The word 
is derived from the Italian Carola, a 
song of joy, and was originally sung as an 
accompaniment to dancing. It was after- 
wards applied to Christmas songs in the 
Church, and Tertullian says that it was 
usual for the congregation at their religious 
festivals to place in the middle such as could 
sing, and call upon them to praise God in a 
hymn. Carol-singing is still practised in 
many parts of the country, 

Miscep Piz —This brings us to the con- 
sideration of traditional Christmas Fare in 
general, Minced or shred pies are supposed 
to be in imitation of paste figures and sweet- 
meats given away at Rome at Christmas Eve. 
Tue paste case used to be oblong, to represent 
the manger of our Savioar—not round as now. 
Oar ancestors used to eat Peacocks and 
Swans, and other similar luxuries, instead of 
the modern Turkey and Goose, as well as 
Barons of Beef, Sirloins, and “ Brawn 
Royale,” but the dish par excellence was the 
Boar's head, which was the first partaken of. 
At Qieen’s College, Oxford, it is brought in 
in geeat state to the present day. In the 
olden time it was brought in with the follow- 
ing Carol: — 

“The bore’s head in hande bring I, 
With garlandes gay and rosemary, 
I pray you all sing merily, 
Qui estis in convivio, 
The bore’s head, I understande, 
Is the chefe servyce in this lande, 
Look wherever it be fande, 
Servite cum cantico. 
Be gladde, lordes, both more and lasse, 
For this hath ordayned our stewarde ; 
To cheer you all this Christmasse, 
The bore’s head with mustarde.” 


As far as cooking was concerned, the royal 
dish was either pickled, boiled, or roasted, and 
served in a great charger. 

Gamusot —This was a sort of merry-andrew, 
half conjuror, half clown, who generally ac- 
companied the Lod of Misrule. “ Post and 
Pair” was a game of cards, a great favourite 
at Christmas time, especially among the lower 
orders, 

New Year's Girr.—This practice has sur- 
vived to the present day in foreign countries, 
especially France and the United States of 
America, It originated with the Romana, 
Britons, and Saxons; indeed, it seems to have 
been universal among the earlier inhabitants 
of Europe. The Church was opposed to it, 
but the practice was kept up, especially among 
kings and nobles; and it is recorded that the 
most exacting of our own monarchs in this 
respect were Henry III. and Qaeen Elizabeth, 
who brought her business capacity to bear 
even in such a matter as this, and is said to 
have chiefly supported her immense wardrobe 
and her jewel-chests by her gifts; and in 
making returns she took care to be on the 
right side. 

Moumuine is a sport derived from the 
ancient mysteries. It still exists in York- 
shire and the northern counties. A party 
would go about disguised, snd with marks 
or vizards, to the neighbouring houses, 
some ‘with swords and daggers, and enact 
some scriptural piece, or some part of 
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the:** Nines Worthies;’ or the ‘ Sevem Cham- 
pions-ofi Christendom,” and in retugn. woald 
pe regaled with cakes and ele; and sometimes 
one:woulds carry & bag, in which a ddle-was 
placedi QZ late yeara, however, this custent 
has been much on the decline, like the-village 
hand.ringers of our beyhood days, and: many 
others of the old lezendary pastimes: which 
exe Gnbbed superstitions by some of. oar 
moderm School: Board worthies, just as if ihe 
superstition had not died out of them: ages 
age, audileftonly harmless amusement bebind. 

There are many other traditional Christmas 
practices to which we might refer did: space 
permit, such as the decorations of our churohes; 
which, by the way, gave rise to two. humorovs 
letters in. Addison’a’ Spectator, ia the first-of 
whith ayoung lady, ‘‘ Mistrese Jenny Siasper,” 
complains thatthe parish clerk, who had been 
a gatdener, has put so much “ greenstuff”’ in 
the church that it looks like: a greenhouse 
more than a place of: worship, and, besides, 
she cannot now-see ‘‘the young baronet}. Sir 
Anthonys’ To this, in: one of the: following 
——_ the = name ora y replies: meer 
put.a larger: quantity of evergreens near: her 
pew because so many people: were .seandalized 
by the:way. in which she rolled ‘her:eyes at all 
the eligible young men in churoh: The cus- 
tom ie derived from the ancient: Druids; who 
at thie time blessed the sacred mistletos. 

We will. conelude'with what may becalled 
thewhildren’s-legend, that of ‘ Santa Claus,” 
which. isthe: nickname: of St. Nicholas, who 
was not only tie:patron of children's Christ- 
mas presents, but. also of clerks, and, Heaven 
forbid! also of thieves; Let us hope it cannot 
he the same:St; Nicholes, The legend goes 
to say that if the.children put theic stockings 
up.tiie chimaey on: Chrisiinas Eve they will 
fied, then on: Ghristmas: morning filled with 
toys:\bythe good saint.. Tais pretty fable is 
implicitly: believed: by: the: little ones of ‘Ger- 
many and. the United States, where it finds 
most favour, sud their-parents do not disabuse 


them of it. Let us bope they willisll find:a 
goodly supply thie present year.of grace, and 
wish them. and. our sanbseribers the old 


greeting, which is-ever. new, 
A Merny G#risrmas anp a Harry New Year, 





constitute .one of the new German industries. 
The usual sizeis ten by four.and three-fourths 
and two.and-a-Half’inctes. They are prepared 
from small corks, reftise and coment, and have 
not only been used for certain . building pur- 
poses on account of their lightness acd isolating 
properties, but are also employed asa covering 
a a. im preventing the: radiation of the 

ea 

Dox*t Wire Tizm.—Violence doss not 
stccesd’ with children. A parent. who don't 
know tow to govern:a child without whipping it 
ought to surrender’ the care of that ohild to 


some wiser’ person. Sportsmen once thought: 
that it.was necessary to lash their. dogs ia: 


training them for the field; They Know now 
tliat the whip should never be used. Horse. 

men once thought that it was necessary to whip 
colts to teach them to start on.the apot at-the 
word, and'‘pull steadily. They huow now that 
at apple is better ttian the lash, and a caress 
betterthaw a blow: If dogs and horses can 

bs thus edhoated' without punishment, what 
is nano es our at which makes it neces. 

SaYY. paudpound them? Have they lésai 
itrtellfgence 7 Have they coldér hearts ? ‘ Are! 
they lower im thescale of bsing? We have 

teard’ many old people say: ‘If we were to: 
briong up another child we should never whip 

it." They are-wise, but alittle too late, Many 

childten aré‘of'such quality that a blow makes 

them cowardly, or reskless, or deceitfal,. or 

iprnsemently ugly, Whipping makes children 

. Whipping makes thein hate their parents, 

Whipping makes home distastefil—makes 

the boys’ rum away, makes the girla seck 

fae suywhers and anyhow. Whipping 
isDarvarous, Don't whip, 





MADELINE GRANT, 
—p-—- 
CHAPTER XXXII, 


Mavrtrixe listened. to Lady Rachei’s tirade 
with well-assumed indifference, Little cid 
that Bey aod‘talkative lady guess that she 
was disconrsing of Mt. Glyn's feelings to bis 
wifé—his wifd, who euddenly felfé a very 
curious’ and wtolly novel censation spring wp 
in her bosom as she listened to her compa- 
nion’s idfe chatter. 


It had been all very proper. that Iegious of! 


men stiould’ admire Her end pay howrege to 
Hier, and Hugl, of course, would not bs 
jealous; or-if} Re was he wag very ridicu’ons. 
Now; to quote-aroldproverh, ‘‘the boot was 
on the other foot:” 

Ste was tos Keep an unmoved countenance 
when she heard Abgt, her Hugh, proclaimed 
asa frigttfal fiictand saw him walking away 
with @ very pretty, well - dressed young 
woman, carryitg her prayer bcoke, too, if you 
please, 

She did not: like it—uo, most decidedly she 
did‘not like it, She could think of Hagh as 
working in his= chambers, a3 enjoying the 
society of fusty lawyers, and now and then 
appearing im the great fashionable world aaa 
guest’ who: was well thought of, and popular 
with men; but. popular. with pretty girls was 
quité another view of the subjact, a view she 
could not contemplate with anything approach- 
ing equanimity, 

She found time aud opportunity to sound 
Lady Rachel’ very crafttly on the subject of! 
Mr, Glyn and his délingmencies, and that 
féather. brained little person had replied, quite 
ca!mly,— 

“ Did'T say that he was an awful flirt? I'm 
sure I’ quite férgot it. Well, I apologize to 
him, I was cross, now I remember, becansa 
that girl hsd‘snapped him up. I bslieved he 
is engaged’ cr something. He does not ga 
in nrdch for ladies; still when he docs, ha 
can miske Himself very agrocable, as you shall 
inahe. He is coming to dinner to-night.” 

adéline started viclently, and coloured 
warmly, which two things did not escape the 
lynx-eyed Lady Rachel. 

“Wiiy,” she cried, “ you don’t mean to say: 
that you are epooney on him too? My!” lift- 
ing up handsand eyes. ‘ Laura Creswell is 
coming this-evening.. Mind yon Gon’t teau 
each other's eyes ont, my dear, that’s all!” 

“What d6 you mean, Rachel?” said Mude- 
line, angrily. ‘“Spooney—tear each others 
eyesout! How you do let your imagination 
and your tongus run away with you!”’ 

“Well, my love’ retarned the-other, be- 
tween tvo:very'leisurely sipsof tea, ‘'I never 
saw you blusltfor anyone’before. ‘We wept, 
we sighed ; we never blashed before,’”’ waving 
her teaspoomas she delivered. this quotation. 
‘* Anyway; Mev.Gign would. not dare to: think: 
of you. He knows that: you are destined for 
@ooronet;. Now Laarais a nice-looking girl, 
who literaliy’ raves: about: him; avd who will 
have a very pretty fortune. I shall:do my 
best! to: make’ the: mateb,. I like the: fun of 
matchimaking, .and: he- seems a very good 
fellow, and all these barristers are glad to get 
& wife’ with: money; indeed, who is: not?” 
stretching omt both her arms, and yawning 
widely; ‘So. mind you! don’t interfere with 
my little echemes, Maddie. Don't exert your 
fascinations on poor. Mr. G., and don’t. put ai 
spoke in'dear Laura's wheel! You oan pick 
and choose; and: can afford to leave: her Mr. 
Glyn!’ 

Maddie-liatened to all.thia in silence. 

‘*She was more-tilent than she used to be,”’ 
thonght her hostess; 

‘Leave her Mr. Glyn!” 
Madeline’s fancy immensely, 

She could not control herself, and: she sud. 
denly leant back in her chair and gave way to 
@ fit of langhing that quite.threatened to be- 
come hyeterical, whilst Lady Rachel looked 
on in open-mouthed amazement, 


The idea tickld 








= 
* Good gracious, Madeline!” she exclaimed, 
at last, aa/Maedelinesat up and@ 
with her handkerchief} and’ actually 
for breath; “wre you ‘often taken like thig) 
What in the world came over YOU—are yoy 
mad?” 

Bd 

“I'm sure:T can’t: say (carthinly ‘she-em)3 
no!)—pastiy: what: you swid\abouh Me Gyn 
and—sude—that girl, aud. partly: my op, 
thoughts: 

‘* Your ow thoughts must-heverbsey yp 
fanny,” said the other, inquisitively; + pqs 
mine-were occasionally as amusing,” 

“Yes, they were, 1ather; and now, if you 
don't: mind, I'l: go and write-a-feweletters in 
my own room, before:dinner,”’ 

 Ldou’t mind « bit, my dear:childs this ig, 
ag: you know,,‘ Liberty Hail,’ But: promi 
me-one thing: before you go.” 

* Yes,’ rising,‘ what is it.?” 

“ Promise: me.that' you won't:flirtwithiMy, 
Glyn,” 

‘TI flirt?” im a tone of. indignant te. 
pudiation: ‘“Of what, are: you thinking, 
Rachel—do-I ever flirt?” 

“I. know that you say you.don't flirt, and, 
maybe, think. you don’t‘ flirt, my dear; but 
all thesame you do,. Your pretty eyes gos 
long way, end, maybe; say more: than you 
think or-intexd them tosay. Poor Levanter! 
they riddaleé his heavtJong ago,” 

** Pooh nonsense! he hes not: gotone to 
riddle,, and: you: may’ make your: mind per. 
feotlye asy-abvout his: as far as:I'’m:concerned 
—also with regard to your other protigé, Mr. 
Gign.. Whatever comes or: goes, I give-you 
my word of honour that I chall reverflitt 
with:him,” Exit, 

The drawing-room was nearly fall, and the 
tele,of dinner gnests complete, when Miss 
Grant again made her appearance, and:walked 
inte the apartment with the air and gait-ofs 
young princess. She had taken great pains 
with her toilet, and the pains: had: not: been 
thrown: away. She looked lovely as sie 
greeted the new-comers with smiles and hand. 
shales; ome by one. She came to Laura Cress 
well laatj.s girl dressed in old gold satin and 
tulle, witkea huge fringe, and a:large;hand- 
some face, She was leaning backeia alow 
chair; looking up: with all her eyexpower— 
which was considerable—st a gentleman who 
was standing beside her, with his elbowon 
therpiano, listening; with a smile of amused 
appreciation, to come auecdote that the lady 
was relating with great guato, To this pair 
cae Miss. Grant,, tall: and besatifal, and 
dressed im white. 

She accosted Misa Cresswell (with whom 
she had a slight acquaintance) with: polite 
ness, and them looked inqnuiringly at/her com: 
panion.- . 

What was he going to do? 

He had not seen her entrée, ner’ had he 
expected to meet her—he was’ not: aware 
that she-was in) England even, not’ having 
seen Mrs. Holt since ‘she had paid berwvisit. 
So whem.he suddenly looked. up sud» foand 
that the girl in white, who was shaking hands 
with his companion, was Madeline, his:wile, 
he was not alittle stertled, and: became s 
shade—yes, joat a shade paler. He ‘ooked 
her fall in the face, he met her eyes point 
blank, and. bored: But she was not 
with this-salatution, end held out bee band, 
which, of course, he was obliged to‘scvept, 
and ac:epted it in acool fashion, barelytouch- 
ing the proffered fingers; and then: resaming 
his conversation with Miss Cressweblwith 
promptitade that was almost rade;and 
Madeline, who flashed: hotly a3. she:was thus 
snubbed, resented to the bottom of her'hestt, 
She had thought that she was doing’ gre® 
things in offering her hand, and this was 
she got for it—a figurative slap in the face. 

Bho felt hnmifiated, astonished, aud eng 
as she took her place at the gaily eer 
dinner table, and glanced over at H 
his partner. mach 

She had lately bad: everything £0 
all her own way that she could. -believ® 





that Hugh, who had always been 89 pliable, 
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really hold out in his resolution, and 
would not be ready to kiss and be friends 
qben such was her good pleasure. 

But no—Hugh was evidently made of 

stoff, He, she remarked.to hereelf, 

was determined to be disagreeable and’ to 
and, perhaps, to flirt. Well, two cou’d 

lay at all those games, and as she mado 

up her mind to this-resolntion she sent a 
ganes of defiance across the table over the 
fowers right into Hugh’s eyes, and. turning 
toher next: neighbour, Lord Levanter, laid 
herself out 10 be sgreeable to him for once, 
and with such very excellent success that he 
was lifted into the seventh heaven, and 
looked so tender, and whispered so in- 
siovatingly, and was altogether so publicly 
devoted and delighted that more than once 
Madeline’s vis-d-cis, who had been becoming 
more and more distant in his answers to 
Miss Cresswell minute after minute, felt 
filled with a fierce désire to rise, seize 
Levanter by. the throat, andfhurl him from 
the open witdow, which stocd so con- 
yeniently behind him. 

However, luckily for the success of Lady 
Rachel's: entertainment ke managed to re- 
strain himself, end even to answer Miss 
Iaura'squestions, who had not failed to see 
who and what had attracted his wandering 


“Doyouknow Miss Grant?’ she eaid, in 
herloweet tones. 

“Yea, I-have that honour.” 

“How ironically you said that,’ sdmir- 
ingly, “Surely you admire her. Ail London 
wasraving abont her lastseason, but I don’t 
think she is as pretty as she was,” rhe added, 
amiably, 

“Oh! do you not? "—abstracted/y, and still 
eyeing’ Lord’ Levanter with an expression of 
concentrated wrath and scorn. 

“Butshe kas heaps and heaps of money, 
and that goes a long way nowadays.’" ; 

“Yes, I believe it does, nay*’— correcting 
himself quickly —‘‘ I knowit does. It is-more 
powerfol then anything on esrth, except one.” 

“And what is that?” she asked; curiously. 

“Death,” was the laconio reply. 

“Death! Well, I suppose it is; but now 
tellme—and you have not answered my ques- 
tion yet—do you admire Mies Grant, or ia she 
not too tall and slim for your style—rather 
May-poley?” (Miss Creswell herself was short, 
and a well-novrished young lady.) 

“Oh! yes, I admire her’’—with a swift 
glance across the table. 

“You only say that doubtfally,” returned 

; much encouraged, ‘‘Ii’s very cdd 
to me that, with all her money and ail her 
loks and the immense sensation she has 
crested, she has never married. She is a year 
olderthan Iam. Is it not strange?” 

Mr. Glyn said nothing, but, like the parrot, 
hethou t & good deal ; and that if the young 
hdy beaming and smiling at the other side of 
the table were to marry the consequences 
would be, to say the least of it, unpleasant (& 
tip to Dartmoor Prison), He also made up 
big mind. that she was an sbominable flirt, 
«md that: any softening influences lately he 
had: felt: towards. her would be completely 

wn away. To flirt was bad-evough, but 

tofiirt before bis face, although he had washed 

8.of her; and with such athick-headed: 

loot'sa Levanter, was shameless bravado; he 
couldieall it by no other name. 

Madeline had: not failed to read the storm- 
tigoels in her-hushénd's conntenance. 

a », hal" she said: to herself, trinmph- 
you are not alfogether.as. callous and 
erent as you. would seem, my gcod 
Hog! Ihave it in my power to make you 
tated eer} 82d faricusly jealous !”” and stizu- 
en che Pg gomeeties discovery, the lady 
‘om 0) i i 
and refined atyle worse, &ll in a very quiet 
the dinner ehe enfranchised herself from 
“he and happy Levanter, and wentin, 
sap for one: of the luminaxies of 
mane tale; ce; and he and she sat.on the 


and kept up a long, confidential 





conversation for the whole remainder of the: 
evening, shielding themeelves bebind* Made- 
line’s enormous white feather fan. 

One of the earliest guests to-depart was Mr. 
Glyn, his heart full- of rege sud‘dicgust, He 
was'barely master of bimself; be was so in- 
dignant. He had not the civility to take: 
leave of Madeline; he ignored her completely 
when he bade his hostess good-night, and that 
little Jady, as she yawned her way upstairs 
after the last carriage had rolled away, patted 
—- exrcouregingly on the arm, and 
said,— 

“You were a very good girl to-night, Mad- 
die, in one respect, though{l must ray for you, 
who are so very proper in: your ideas, you 
made yourrelf rather remarkable with Freddy 
Loftus, However, it’ was of no great conse- 
quence, for you kept’ your promise, and did 
not flirt with Mr. Glyn. By-the-way, bow’ 
silent he was. I wonder what put him out?’ 
Iam afraid he ard Laura have had’ a) 
quarrel. After dinner, whilat. Lanra was 
singing, I teok him in hand myself for a bit., 
Generally he isso smusirg, atd bas lots to: 
say, but to-night he poritively had vot a word 
to throw to’ the proverbial dog; end, it may 
be fancy, but it struck me that he looked as 
black asthuncer. Butwhy? Whaton earth 
could put him out here? I can't guess, can 

ou? 4” 

. Miss Grant could form a very fair idea, but 
she'was not’ iccl.ned to’ take her lively little 
ladyship into her confidence; co she merely 
shrugged her shoulderr, waved her lily-white 
hand in a valedictory manner, and with a 
yawn, opened the door of her own bower, and 
immediately vanished for the night. 





CHAPTER XXXIiIl, 


Mapriins paid another visit to Mrs, Holt 
and Harry, but she did not ses Hugh again 
before the returned to.the Continent, and met 
her father at Aix-les-Baines, 

Mr, Grant was very uneasy abont himself 
still, and wasresolved rot to spend the next 
winter in England, and immediately after 
Christmas and New Year, once more settled 
himself and his belongings in bis villa. at 
Nice. 

Madeline was rather averse to this arrange- 
ment, but not as much so as we might have 
expected. 

She had excellent news of little Harry. 
Hogh was still in whatshe called “the sulks,”’ 
and every day she lived weaved her more 
room her former life and» wedded. her more 
to her present condition. 

At nineteen a girl is very adaptable, and 
readily falls into new grooves, It had come 
to this now with Madeline that she sometimes 
forgot she had ever. had any other mode-of 
existence than the present; and. if her con- 
gcience (now becoming daily more callous) 
occasionally made’ a claim on behalf of ber 
child, she promptly told herself tbat it was 
cared for— that Lady Louisa De Quesne sent 
all her children out to nurse till they were 
three years of ege and as to French people's 
children, they never saw them till they were 
five or six! 

Harry was barely two; there was plenty of 
time. And as to Hugb, since he was so 
obatinate he must wait; and the idea of tell- 
ing-her father of her’ marriage she now put 
away in the lumber-roonr of her brain; and 
very rarely looked at if. 

The spring, the early spring in‘ the Riviere 
was just as charming. as ever, but Mr. Grant 
found that he was rather “out of it’ ftom 
not having been in England for considerably 
more than a year, when people at the “Cercle 
Anglais” referred to S0-and-So’s drag, or to 
such a one’s shooting, or to a certain good 
race meeting. 

He was, perforce, dumb, He did not like 
the sensation of having to hold his very 
garrulous tongue, and made x firnt resolve 
that the month of Mey would find’ him and 





his once more back in Belgrave-sqnare, aud 
80 it did. 


Mr, Grant inaugurated his return with new 
horses, new liveriés, new powdered ftotmen, 
and gave a series of most fashionable and 
recherché dinners; 

He would bave bidden Mr. Glyn’ to*one of 
these entertainments, for the old gentlemen 
had a tenacious memory, especially for’things 
that his daughter expressly wisked he would 
forget ; and she quietly turned the subject: ard 
did not encourege the idea of entertaining her 
husband under ber uneuspicious parent’s*roof, 
and Mr. Grant's mind driffed: sway-to other 
matters, chiefly financial, and Mr. Glyn's 
invitation card wes not despatched. 

Madeline found time to pay more tham one 
visit to Harry, who was really ’s beavtiful 
child, cf whom even the meet ind?iferent 
mother might well feel proud, Very: proud, 
indeed, wes Madeline: 

He could‘ walk and talk so nitely; and was 
such: a pretty little fellow, and’ ber visits 
from being spasmodic became: of’ regular 
weekly occurrence, 

Succees had emboldened her; sd! every 
Saturday morning found her in Mrei- Holt’s 
old-fashioned garden walking and plying 
between the high hollyhocks and sunflowers 
and lavender bushes with a fair-beired’ little 


Y. 

What would Mr. Grant have said‘ had-he 
seen his lovely and dignified daughter running 
round and roucd and up and down:the-gravel 


‘paths, driven by two knotted reins and a 


fierce little driver, with a long whip’ with a 
whistle at the end of it? 

Mr. and Mre Glyn never met; for her days, 
as we have seen, were Saturdays, and his were 
invariably Sundays. 

Now and then she managed to steal an 
extra visit, forthe attractions of Harry were 
becoming more and more irresistible, and 
she at times had slmost steeled hereelf to 
the task of telling the truth—the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth—to Mr. Grant ; but 
latterly he had beer curiously irritable and 
unusually irascible, even to her, his lovely 
daughter; his pass-rey to the paradise of 
good society ; and elways deficient in moral 
courage, she-delayed and délayed, and every 
day end week and month that’she postponed 
this important annconcement, only made the 
situation ten times worte, 

Low fever was going about in the summer 
days, typhoid, and diphtheria, aud the latter 
fastened its grim olutch on little Harry. It 
was a case as rapid as it’ was fatal. 

He had been hot and heavy and not bimeelf 
on Saturday when bis: mother saw him, but 
Mrs, Holt attributed this to the weather, 
which was unusually eultry, On Sunday his 
father, justly alarmed, summoned the local 
doctor, who at once pronounced that the 
little patient was a victim to the worst type 
of diphtheria sore throat, 

On Monday Madeline was sent for. The 
child’ was seemingly better, though’ still very 
ill. 

He lay in his little white bed and gazed at 
her with large, distended eyes. She made a 
very pretty picture as she sat beside him re- 
gardless of infection. 

She steyed nearly alliday. It so happened 
that her father was ont of town ; but anyway, 
she” told’ herself; she would bave ccme— 
nothing would’have kept her; and when’ she 
took leave late in the: evening the patient was 
sléeping, and the déctor’s opiniom more en- 
covraging. 

He said ste’ need not alarm herself’ sa he 
walked down with her to where her fly stood 
waiting in the lane, 

‘You really need not be uneasy, my dear 
madam,’’ he said; sive =p’ “anless things 
take a very unexpected turn, and then, of 
course, we will let you' know. He is a fine 
healthy child; and admirably nursed by 
yondér~ good’ woman,” nodding towards the 
house. 

“ She is, indeed, a good woman,’ returned 
Madétine, fervently; as her mind looked back 
on’ Mrs. Holt's unwearying care and day and 
night attendance on her nurseling, 
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She even seemed to grudge permission to 
Madeline to moisten his lips or fan him, or 
undertake a portion of her task. 

‘I’m afraid I can’t come to morrow unless 
Iam really needed,” said Madeline. ‘‘ You 
say there is no danger now. You are sure 
now? I rely on you to tell me!” 

** No, none whatever at present.” 

“ Because if there were, I should stay all 
night.” 

“No occasion for that if you are urgently 
required elsewhere,” said the doctor, all this 
time thinking it very strange that this pretty, 
xgitated, tearfol, young lady should not find 
si most important to remain with her sick 
—her only child. 

Promising that she should have early intel- 
tigence next morning by telegram, he handed 
her into the fly and bowed her off the scene, 
jast as another inquiring relation, equally 
apxious and equally near, came hurrying up 
cn foot—the ctild’s father. 

‘* Most extraordinary state of affairs!” 
thought the doctor to himself. ‘* What did it 
mean? There must be a screw loose some- 
where. The child's parents ne separately 
snd mysteriously, and never allading to each 
other—what did it mean?” 

Mrs. Holt soon set the whole matter before 
him in these words,— 

“ They had quarrelled!" 

Mr. Glyn remuined at the farmhcuse all 
right, sharing Mrs, Holt’s vigil, and watching 
every turn, every movement, every breathe of 
vhs little sleeper as anxiously as she did her- 
sell, 

In the morning thers was no positive change 
one way crother, The pendula, as it were, 
of little Harry's existence seemed to have 
paused for a time before it made that one 
vital movement in the direction either of life 
or death. 

A message was despatched to his mother, 
which ran in these laconic words,— 

‘*Jast the same, Slept pretty well.” 

And Madeline, relieved in her mind, set to 
work at a very long and serions day’s busi- 
ness ; in short, grand preparations for a grand 
ball that they were giving that very evening. 
It was to be the ball of the season. 

Invitations had been ont for four weeks, 
Royalty had signified its intention of being 


present, 

Mr. Glyn looked upon the festivity as the 
supréme occasion of his life, the summit of 
his wishes and ambition fally and flawlessly 
attained and he was happy. 

Only, of course, there is a thorn in every 
rose. 

A panties law suit, touching some very 
valuable mining rights, was looming in the 
distance, and the prospect made him very 
uneasy and very snappish. 

However, he resolved to make the most of 
superb present, and give an entertainment the 
fame of which should ring from one end to 
England to the other, 

He fally carried ont bis favonrite saying. 
‘* money is no object.” The floral decorations 
alone, for halls, staircases, and drawing- 
rooms cost the pretty penny of two thousand 

ounds, 

The best band in town was, of-course, to be 
in attendance ; and as to the supper, it was to 
be ® supper, the very ménu of which would 
make Lucullus green with envy; and Madeline's 
dress was to come from Worth, and was to 
be auite special, by Mr. Grant’s own com- 
mands, 


_ With all these grand preparations in view 
it will easily be understood that it was with 
some trepidation that Madeline asked her 
father to postpone the ball. 

She made her request very timidly, with 
failing heart and faltering lips; in fact, the 
ond of her sentence died away on the air when 
she beheld the terrible expression on her 
parent’s face. 

“ Pat off the ball!” he roared. ‘Are you 
mad? Pat off Royalty, after all I've done to 
eet them! Pot off"—he actually choked 
over the word for a whole minute— when 





ee, 
—— 


you know, too, that there’s not another day} Her colourand her eyes were eqaally bright 
in the season, Every single night is taken. | —flusbed by excitement, and, in some degree, 
Why, what do you mean ?—what’s your) by anxiety. 
reason?” he almost shouted. No news, she told herself, was good Lew. 
“I thought—I fancied that the heat, and | and the morning telegram was reassuring 
Ascot Races happening the next day,and—j/ ‘There was no need to fret and Worry her. 
and—tbat was al],’”’ she muttered, lamely. self. Half the evils in the world are those 
_ Oh,” doubtfully. “ Well, your reasons are | that have never happened, 
ame bosb, and the ball comes off on Taes- So ~ cast doubt and care behind her ag 
v : she took her place in the Royal quadrille 
Re bat econ hn deme on Saturday after | 41.4 prepared to abandon herself to th 
‘* And remember, Madeline, I shall expeot | — - i 
you to stir yourself, look aft:r the decora. | No one in their fenses would dream fora 
tions going up, have an eye to the laying of ; moment that the besntifal, brilliant, smiling 
the supper tables, see that the men do the) Miss Grant had a care on her mind, much 
floors properly, and that there are nct any old | less @ load of anxiety with regard to a sick 
waltzes in the programme. You will have | Child. : 
your work cut cu',and I mine, It will be | She, indeed, lulled all her fears to sleep, 
the busiest day in jour life, and the greatest, | and played the part of hostess to perfection, 
It’s not a common thirg to entertain | not daucipg over much, as became the lady 
Royalty.” | of the house, till quite late in the evening, or, 
As he said this he jumped up and paced the | more properly speaking, early in the morning, 
room, and rabbed his hands in an ecstasy of| and having a word—the right word—and a 
expectation. smile for everybody. 
*There’s a pile,” he suddenly exclaimed,| The ball went off witout a single draw. 
pointing to a heap of letters, ‘of people! back, 
actually asking for invitations—invitatiuns for 
themselves, invitations for|:heir pemer reese. 
brothers, and so on—people that would hardly | 17 Grant was informed by ceveral important 
know us when we were in town the first season, ’ tewsas ; 
but it’s my turn now. I'H have none of them! Fa Gente ‘ac ote 
Whatever else the ball will be it shall be| once; that it would be a ball among balls, a 
— ce waving his arm with a gesture that precedent in princely hospitality. 
‘ in it : 
we By ne wee. thes fallow “Glynis seems| He was almost beside himself with pride 
that he is the ‘coming man, and Bagge and and self-satisfaction. Truly those heavy 
K-efe have given him the brief in my svit | °%€dues that — a Saas to pay for his 
I met him yesterday in the street and asked | Piste unfolded bis declines ta bie, Sina 
him, He's a presentable-locking sort of cbsp,”'| | ue ree “ ys ~ bn Lm ‘ae 
nodding apologetically at bis daughter; “ but | *#¢y Stood alone tony a th 
would you believe it, he would not come, al- | VéTy last guest = por oo the Prams on: 
thongh I told him it was to be something out | "4268 were rapidly 08 i eli 
of the common; and fancy bis reacon,”|, His little sharp eyes shone, bis mow 
pausiog dramatically ; the little gentleman |*¥itched, his hand — trembled with 
was still pacing the room. “ You will never =. te ——- diy, Maddie,” he ex- 
guers—you will be as astounded as I was.| _ . t0U Gid WH Ependid’y, » aaa 
He said his child was ill,” staring hard at | Claimed, vehemently. oy oF teen Loften 
Madeline to see the effect of this announce- | YoU could not have hit it off better. a 
= Ses and the ong ct caging things tam 
i 4 | air, an > . 
with them fred on a certain pattern in tno| mother was something of the sare style ton 
carpet, and looked not the least sarprised—| Well, looking round, ae I ove. “4 
only rather white and rigid. peed gene” wey: a Pre ; 
“He seemed quite in a fright,” proceeded | °°*8: eon = oo om . Toth mee 
Mr. Grant, volubly, “and very much hurried |for # word—"“a a War & Indies eould hove 
and put out, I had no idea that he was a|™Y old pals in the West Indies 
married man, had you?” seen it. Bless me, how they would — 
Before Mr. Glyn’s wife's dry lips could kote ae plete 
frame an appropriate answer to his very plain | feel & bit tired and giddy. Don's on get Up 
question a footman entered with another | knocked up a Teaaik the light 
batch of notes on a salver, and thos Mr. |early—I mean 7 jl peach FL 
Grant’s attention was providentially dis- adios hea. aaeek te this poan wot 
ree ee ee triamphal satisfaction without any remark, 
only opening her mouth to yawn, and yawn, 
CHAPTER XXXIV. and yawn. 


i i _| She was very, very tired, and now that the 
Ret yey sasoplo of Me, ‘ca Miss stir, and the whirl, and excitement were peo 
Frant’s guests. ae felt ready to collapse from sheer tatgns, = 
The grand staircase was lined with palm | ®he very. way as plea Free ys 
trees and tropical ferns, and lights were |®24 on am On Dis J 
cunningly arranged among the dusky green | to her own room. ais a 
foliage. Josephine was sitting up for her, nal 
A fountain of white rose scent played | asleep, and the wax candles on be dressing 
among maidenbair ferns at the head of this|table were glittering in their 8 —— 
splendid and unique approach, and here stood | Daylight was streaming through t oo 
the host and hoatess, side by side. “Ob, mies,” she said, shaking Der ' I've 
Mr. Grant was adorned in a plain evening | from side to side, and rabbing her x be up t0 
suit (would, oh, would that he might have | been asleep, I do believe. hed 
decked himself in diamonds!) and a peren- | unlace your dress, though you sal A , 
nial smile ; his daughter arrayed in a misty. | but you could never—never undo it yours aliv 
looking garment of silver brocade and silver | beginning her task at once, whilst phe a 
gauze, and her neck and arms one blaze of |sleepy mistress stood before the ¢ 





Augast guests remained unusually late; the 
supper, the floor, the lighting was faultless, 








and 
brilliants, in her hand a bovquet of crimson | slowly removed her gloves, and bracelets, 
flowers nearly as large as a tea-tray. heavy diamond neckiet, and yawned st be 


She required no adjancts to set off her ap-|own reflection. __ seclle, Nevet— 
pearance ; but there they were, and she looked| ‘It was splendid, _mademoise e. fate, ausb 
as superior to most of her lady guests, who | not even in Paris—did I see wraps 
were some of them of average everyday | ball. I saw it all from a little hi ace toilets! 
prettiness, as an aram lily to a sipgle|the band. What crowds, and w ‘eof wil 
dablia. but yours was the—the most charman 
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tn te in 8 brees?. message rattled as if | elbows resting agg — sat M-s. Holt, her | last ree eras ay moment the chauge set ie 
nlileen, tienes Ghat che was nena J her head, emitting ib . a apron thrown over hopeless.” . e doctor pronounced the case 
portant startling eyes :— ding with strained, | the pictare of grief. g-deawa gasping sobs,| Madeline stord and looked at h 
minded ‘Mrs , Madelin as one ia at her hasband 
ae «Mts: Holt to Miss Grant, 9 50, Madeline trembled trom head to foot as she ee eee 5 <a erty yet 
balls, a ere is a change.” form a sound; her y; Her dry lips refused to ; ® blast of icy wind. wamony a3 if siruck by 
Ani this was nearly eight hon Sua ahaied, than — was beating as if 16 spoke with a certai ad Hazi, although he 
1 pelle “Josephine,” she said, wit ta ago. the question if her li he could not have a:ked | 99 if he was patti n sort of delibsration, and 
heavy appalled the little Abigail, in & look that | Mra. Holt woes phan amee on it. mental peor es - (as he wa-) au immense 
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H away th 28) ; P Ow & 
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with on the fate “few ween Pe passionately fiercely. * By mov broke in Madeline, poe hing now in common between us babe 
he ex- Get me a common dress women. suid myself. | Ob, Mrs. Hult ! ter. sald there was no danger.| Incidents which tak 
Juchess ¢on't stand there looking lik ° Quics, and | youto tell me that r mercy’s sake, I implore , 97° sometimes al —— time to desoriba 
I often Pn age had indeed on ae t ing me, You think I 4 only—only frighten- most instantaneous in action. 
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FACETIAS. 


——s 


A ecarecrace—A man late at dinner. 

Evary artist loves his swest’art. 

Nrver yet knew a gun put on trial that 
didn’t result in its discharge. 

Tre objection to a political ring is, that it 
is not-the equaers thing. 

Av band contests, the too 
rigidly looked to, 

Tus grandest verse ever compored—Tuio 
universe, 

Somm fishermen. use cotton for bait; so do 
some women, 

Tue soda-water seller is known by his 
phiz. 

Tue Tonsorial Gazette, en organ for the 
Karbers; has beew started. It may succeed, 
but it will be by a close shave, 


De Koc says the cholera microbe is.like a 
comms, in sbape. Hence, perhaps, the 
facility with which it fastens on the colon. 

Tue purchase of diamonds by the peck is’ 
sometimes facetiously alluded. to, but itis a 
fact that gold is found by the quartz. 

Ir has been often noticed that'a man who 
“ paints the town red” at night, feels awfal 
tive in the morning. 

Wry wasn’t five tried for stealing the 
apple? Because there was no courtof appellate 
jarisdiction. 

Tue bounty on wild animals is paid by 
the head; bat in cities, dogs are killed by the 
pound, 

Woman is charged: with deception about her 
age, butthe chargeisunjust, When a woman 
says. she is thirty years old, you may depend 
upon it that she is. 


A opsyTLeman hearing & pair of lovers sing- 
ing, whose banus had been published in charch, 
exclaimed: “Hark! Listen to that music by 
the banned! ”’ 

A GENTLEMAN noticing that his wife’s 
bonnets grew smaHer and smaller, and the 
bills larger and Jarger, calmly said: “I aup- 
pose ‘ this thing will go on until the milliner 
will send nothing but the bill.” 

An old miser in a country village beiog 
asked for a subséription towards repairing tha 


kle is 


fence of the graveyard, declined, saying: ‘'T | 


subscribed towards improvin” that buryin’- 
ground nigh. on to forty years sgo, and my 
family hain’t had no benefit from it yet!” 


“T’xt a plumber!” anawered «.barglar. who 
was discovered in. a chamber in a house at 
midnight, and the owner turned over in bed 
with the remark: “ Oh, I was in hopes it was 
a pent and that he might leave me some- 

g.” 


A. smart young man saw, with blushing 
pride; a pretty actress’ watching him, avd, 
growing bold too soon, he was thus repulsed: 
**Oh, you nesd not apologize for speaking to 
me Idid notice you; but the facthis I am 
studying a big silly boy’a part, and wanted a 
good lay figure to look at.” 


* Waar do you think?” said Clara, “ That 
horrid Tom Brown propoced to me last night. 
He hawmed and hawed a long time, but 
fiaally plucked up courage to ask for my 
hand,” “ And what did you say, dear?” asked 
Delia. ‘Say? Why, I told him I couldn't 
be 80 crael as to burden him with a third band, 
when he didn’t know what to do with the two 
he already had—the awkward booby! ” 


“ Just think of it!” exclaimed Mrs. Home- 
spun, “that Concha fellow’s dead at last ! 
Tobaceo killed him—the papers say he died 
smoking.”  Oecii—‘‘Why, mother! I read 
that piece about poor Mr. Concha, and] didn’t 
see anything in it about smcking,” Mrs, 
Homespun (holding ont the paper; with her 
finger on the place)—*‘ Doesn't that say ‘ His 
life went out like acandle?’ 
just the same thing?” 








And isn't that: | 
' for Jevkina! ” 





A war Horse is:always spoken of as a heavy 
charger, and yet we never hear of a fashion- 
able tailor being called » war- horse. 

A Nicut Sczxz.—Policeman: ** Nov, tir, 
don’t make such a row |’’—Diner Oat: ‘*Con 
found those infamons rascals—why they’ve 
actually stolen the keyhole—aud I can't get 
in!’ 

His Ontx Resource.—(At the Police Court. ) 
—dJadge: “ Prisoner, it appears that you had 
as ap accomplice a villain of the deepest dye.” 
—“ Well, you see, mon president, I couldn't 
get a single honest man to help me!” 

A youre man with a violin case in one hand 
and a concertina under his arm was bustling 
around and trying to engage spartments in 
Brightoh the other day. 1t is unnecessary to 
say that he didn’t succeed. He walked about 
for three days, but no one would take him in. 

Miss Nonopy—“ And so’your rister married 
an Italian count?” Miss Somebody—*“ Yes, 
a@ genuine count. His title is perfect,” Miss 
Nobody—“ He accompanied‘ her home, I sup- 
pose?’’ Miss Somebody—** Yes, Hark! There 
hecomes now. I should know his barrel. organ 
among @ thousand !”’ 

A macazine writer says :—'* (‘here isno need 
for anyone to drown. If yow lie quietly on 
your back when yow fall into the water, and 
paddle gently with your hands, you will float 
around until you ave picked up or numbed 
with cold.” That sounds scientific. Good 
way to escape drowning—isn’tit?— float around 
until you can freeze to death, 

Lorp Patmerston, at an anniversary of the 
Romsey Agricultural Society, in presenting 
an old woman a money prize of ten shillings 
for keeping her cottage and garden orderly 
and neat, said, ““ We have heard of a virtnous 
woman being a crown to her husband, but 
here is one who is worth two crowns.” 


ConsrpEeRATION For TH8 Crorm —A circular 
has been sent to very many clergymen by a 
firm of wine merchants, setting forth the 
merits of its wines~ and liqueurs, with prices 
by the casa, &c, The end of the circular 
reads — ‘‘N.B.— To avoid suspicion, every 
case sent you will be marked ‘ Tinned’Pine- 
apple.’” 

Tre Brrer Bit.—As two would-be wits were 
pushing along, in their gig to Bath, on the 
1st of April, they overtook a man tramping 
along, and having determined fo ‘‘ fool’’ him, 
one of them shouted: “John, Jolin! do you 
see that swarm of bees by you there ?”— 
** Noa, Idon’t, but I zee a couple o’ convounded 
great drones, though!’ was the reply. 

‘* My dear Jaliana,” said Alphonso, the first 
day of their housekeeping, very tenderly, as 
he rose to go out and do his first marketing, 
* what shall we have for cur dinner?” Hoelaid 
much stress on the “our.”"—'‘I think, my 
love,’’ replied she, ‘‘ that, as our appetites are 
not very great, & quarter of beef will be. sui- 
ficient.” Alphonso stood aghast, “ A quarter 
of beef!” shrieked he.—‘A quarter of « 
pound, I mean, my love,” she said, kiasing 
him on his nose ; and Alphouso went ous like 
a lamb 

“Sen that field, sir ?.” said au enthusiastic 
lover of his gun aud his county, ‘‘There’s been 
more sport in that field than in any other 
corner of the United Kingdom. Swarms with 
game in the season, rir ; can’s bring ‘em down 
fast enough—not half fast enongb. Why, sir, 
there has been so much shooting over that 
half acre that you can’é put a spade now into 
any part of it without bringing up a pound and 
a half of shot?” 

Mr. Harwanp, the essayiet, conclusively 
proved that the ‘last words” attribnted to 
great men are genorally apocryphal. There 
war, some yoors ago, a violent dispute as to 
whether the last words of Mr. Pitt were, 
**Oh, my country!” It is reported on good 
authority that Mr. Pitt's bnitler, disappointed 
of @ legacy, went abons, after his master’s 
death, stating that Mr. Pitt’s last words wera, 
“T am very sorry I bava not done anything 








Ara rarely indulged ‘n by gos: ips—9 

“Mr. Jonzs,” said little-Jobnay to mn 
tleman, who was making an afternoon eal, 
‘can whisky telk?”” “No, my child, How 
ever can yn ack such & question?” sop 
nothing! Only ma said whisky w ing 
ning to tell on you,” 7 oe 

Tury were taiking of the clob. She does not 
like the club, because her betiter-half is too fond 
of it. To say she detested the club is pu it 
mildly, ‘‘ Yes,” somebody said, “the: clad 
came as near to baing burned up as possible.” 
“Tne club barned! Great heavens, my hug. 
band would have been homeless,” 


A Rartsy Day.—A prudent master advised 
his servant to put by his money for a rainy 
day. Ina few weeks his mester inquired how 
much of his wages be had saved, “ Faith 
none af all,’’ said he; “I did as you bid me: 
it rained yesterday, you know—I took a drop 
—and it all went.” 

‘' Warrer,'didn’tI tell you to give me.apiecs 
of melon off the ice?” ‘‘ Yaas, sah; you did 
sab.” ‘* Well this piece is as warm asa tin. 
roof.” ‘“Yaas, sah. Dat’s ’cause hit's off the 
ice, sah, Dey's allas.wa'm wheu dey’s off:de 
ice, sa'a.”’—American Paper. 

“ Warn do you think of cel-bzating your 
wooden wedding?” aeked i 
another, ‘Sh!’ was the cautious reply, “don't 
meation it! There are altogether too,many 
broometicks and rolling-pica in the house 
already.” 

Acuntieman who was about to marrys plain 
girl ssid to his friend: ‘'{t is not’ for-her ex. 
terior, bat her inward beauty that I marry 
her.” “Then, for goodness sake,” replied the 
friend, ‘‘ tarn her inside oat.” 

A Worraress Miniurosatze —One of these 
devotees to mammon ouce received a lesson 
from John Bright, who did not seem to pay to 
him, the pos:essor of the parse, sufficient 
homage. Tho rich man pompoasly said: 
“ Do you know, tir, that I am worth a million 
sterling?” ‘Yes,’ said the ircitated but 
calm-spirited respondent, ‘I do; and I know 
that it is all you are worth.” 

Just as.a lover had dropped on his knessand 
began popping the question, a pat poodle, who 
thought the proceedings rather strange, made 
a dash at him. With remarkable nerve for s 
woman the girl reached over, grabbing the 
dog by the neck, at the same time uttsring- 
“ Go on, George, dear; I’m listening to whai 
you are saying.” 

Tur poet sings :— 

‘She saw her lover's bark go down.” 
She probably saw some feliow kaosk her 
lover's @og off the garden wall, whsre he had 
gone to make the acquaintauze of her pot cat. 


Arzsr’d He'p Sror. 

A young woman from the country wai 
suing her sweetheart for breach of promise, 
and the lawyers were a3 usta! makiugall 
sorts of inquisitive interrogatories. 

“You say,” remarked one, “thi the 
defendant frequently sat very close to you? 

“Yes, sir,” was tha reply, with a neo 
flush. 

“ How close?” 

**Close enough; so’s one cheer was all the 
settin’ room we needed.” at 

« And you say he put his arm rouad you? 

** No, I didn’t.” 

“ What did you say, then?” . 

“T said he put both arms roaai ms 

“Then what?” 

‘' He hagged me.” 

* Very hard?” 

- wg he did. So durn bard that Team 
pretty near hollerin’ rizh* ont,” 

“Why dido’t you holler?” 

**"Canse,” : 

“That's no reason, Be explicit, ples 
Because what?” a vten: 

* Cause I wag afeer'd he'd stop. 

The court f-Ul off the bench, anihad toh 
carried out and put under the hydeant for 
purpose of resuscitation. 
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SOCIETY. 
Deeeanp Dutress:or ConnAvucHT are 
to leave India at the end of March, 
wit it is probable they will return home 
jrongh America by way of San Francisco. 
fwrHox, Mes. Lecozr (Amy Lambart), on 
ye morning of her marriage, received from 
ty Queen by special messenger a bouquet 
mdeby herself, with the request that she 
gid take itaway with her, ® request which 
ie bteomaid-of honour undoudtedly complied 
with: 

Tay Doxe or Ricitwoxnp aNp Gorpon was 
ily presented.with a life-sized portrait of 
himself by his Scotch tenantry. 

Mas, Pavetan, widow of Captain: Paynter, 
@ the oovasion of’ her marriage’ to Lieu- 
wuant-Colonel- J: T. D. Talbot Crosbie last 
month, wore. w stylish costame of deep raby 
rites} trimmed with handsome passemen- 
rig bomnet and muff to match: When the 
lant colonel left for Paris to spend the 
wnepnioon, his bride wore a long ‘black velvet 
oat, fiimmed. with sable, and a: shot: silk 


dress, 
Ta * Hesperides’’ of Raphael, from the 
Blnfieiai collection, has been. purchased by 
the Baron Edmond de Rothschild, of Paris, 
for 25,000: guineas. 
Taw hing marriage is announced’ of 
lord Burghersh, eldest son of the Earl and 
(ountess. of Westmoreland, and. the eldest 
of Mr, R. OC. Naylor; Another is 
i atranged between the Hon. T. Vereker, 
diest'son of Viscount and Viscountess Gort, 
wd Eleanor, second daughter of the late A. 
juries, E=q.,0f Hemsterley Hall, Durham. 
Tasnw is much rejoicing in the'family of 
tieDate'of Hamilton, in consequence of the 
Pm & daughter, which‘took.placo on the 


lievresant-Generan orp Citerirsrorp, 
(mstatie of the Tower, is most likely to 
moved’ Sir'C, Beauchamp Walker, K.C.B., 
Director-General of Military Education, 
vhick appointment’ he vacates by the age 
teuse of the Royal warrant on retirement, 
A wanzrics is arranged’ between the Com- 
tase Héline: Bismarck, daughter. of the late 
(out “Bismarck. (cousin to the. German 
Minister) and granddaughter’ of the late Sir 
ieury Watkin. Williams: Wynn, at one: time 
nador' to’ the: Court’ of Denmark, and 
Ir Crips, the well-known authority on silver 


Tat Marquis ann Manentoness or Srar- 


{oat town in four railway vans to Trentham, 
here addresses will shortly be presented to 
te brida and bridegroom, aud where the pre- 
miewill be on-view, together with several 
ther#not enumerated. 


- Rachet. Huxley was solemnised on the 
— presence of a number of relatives 
literary frieuds of Professor Haxley, who 


ave his daughter awa 5 t 
tSeiated, 8 y. Canon Dackworth 


over the petticoat, tight fitting hodice, 




















Aspray of myrtle and jasmine on the left 
ul r, With a wreath of the same, anid 
veil fastened with a diamond brooch. 

an bridesmeids’—the Micses Huxley (two), 


6 vel i i 
es oat vet and satin merveilleux, the 
 Sodices open in the fr i i 
a L ont, showing satin 
pyr Oa their left shoulders they wore 
“ tet enthemume, of which flowers their 
, vets were likewise composed, being tied 
Yellow satin ribbon, ; x 
,,uetettes, Mr, and Mrs, Huxle 
es. Mr, b xley enter- 
ett guests at a breakfast in Marl- 
itt Place, and the bride and bridegroom 
tly for Spain. 








mi'swedding presents Have been removed | 


The.marriage of Me. Alfred Eckersley with | 


November at St. Mark's, Hamilton-ter- | 





STATISTICS: 

Prison Porunatron rN InprA,.—It appears 
that the gaol population of the Central Pro- 
vinces of India for 1883 was in all 15,849, 
of jwhom 11,645 were convicts, 3,574 under 
trial, and 630 civil. prisoners, Of these, 
3,532 remained in prison at the close of the 
year. Compared with the previous year, there 
was & decrease of convicts and prisoners under 
trial to the extent of 908 in the former and 48 


MISOELLANEOUS. 


Exsipition oF InventTIons.—The’ number of 
applications already sent in for next year’s 
Exhibition.of Inventions at Kensington repre- 
gent: more than twice’ the available space. 
Novelties shown at the Health end Fisheries 
Exhibitions will be excluded, except'in rare 
exceptional instances, and the display is to be 


| confiaed to useful inventions patented since 


in tha latter. category, while civil prisoners | 


inereased by 13, The daily average of con- 

victa ‘was, in 1882, 4,008, and in 1883, 3,741. 
Cattpren'’s ExpLoyMentT IN F'ranct.—The 

Journal’ Oficiel states: that, in aecordance 


with the law of 1874, which provides for the | 


inspection of all. industrial establishments 


where young people are employed, 47,817 | 


shops aud factories were visited during last 
year, of which 24,756 were in Paris. This is 
a considerable extension of the field under in- 
spection ; for even in the metropolis, which 
naturally contains the. lion’s share of general 


1876, The total number of childreniof both 
sexes who came: under the inspectors’ notics 
was 213,101, a very fair increase since 1876, 
when it was 119,462. 


was 39.484. The latter figure is, however, a 


1862, 

Japanese Women.—In Japan, asin America, 
the gentle sex monopolize most-of the attention 
of. society, while! their unfortunate brothers 
are left to struggle for‘thersehves, This dis- 
crimination begins early in life, but itis the 
Japanese custom to give baby girla the names 
of deliéate and lovely plents.or flowers, while 
the boys are simply numbered, and. are known 
as First-boy, Second-boy,' and soon, 


Cunistuas Day isa fiae occasion for getting 


| odd scraps of information about odd things. 


In that year Paris had | 


3.350 under inspection, whereas last year it | picture of all the green-rooms of Paris, a 


rather serious diminution from that of 1882, | 


when it was 42,957, caused by the long con- 
{inuance of indastrial depression. 


GEMS, 





7 i. ~* | On that day’ one was able to discover from 
industrics, the visits only numbered: 598 in | in, papers tar Mi. Horsley designed the. first 


Christmas-card, and to fortify oneself with 
the whole philosophy of Schopenhaner, and 
t» learn that nothing is but idea, and that 
idea will soon bscome: nothing: Then came'a 


description of the Fitzwilliam Museum at 
Cambridge, a poem about ‘tips,’ and such 
Christmas descriptions as mad¢ one happy to 
think that the season came but. once &.year. 
Now that one has learnt, however, that idea 


, is alland idea is nothing Christmas sentiment 


Ir is the way with half the truth amidst | 
which we live, that it only haunts us and | 


makes dull pulsations that are never born into 
sound, 

Most controversies would soon be ended if 
those engaged in them-would first accurately 
define their terms and then rigidly adhere to 
their definitions. 

Turre is nothing which helps us to feel that 
our lives have been worth living as the humble 
bat grateful consciousness ‘that we have helped 
some other soul to fulfil its destiny. 

Tae condact that issues: from s moral con- 
flict has often so closa’ a resemblance to vice 
that the distinction escapes-all outward judg- 
ments, founded on a mere comparison of 
actions, 

Ir depends on the mood of a man whether 
he shall see the sunsetor the fine poem, There 
are always sunsets, and there is always genius ; 


relish nature or criticism, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





does. not greatly matter. 

Genenostry isa privilege that a man has no 
right to. indulge: in aa long) as be: refases'to 
perform a single weil-@efihed' act’ of justice, 


| Indeed; we’ may safely assert not only that 
| all mem andiwonier shoul be'jusi before they 


| time for gentle outdoor exercise, 


| morning’ exercise has been favoured, but it is 
but only. a few hours so serene that we can | 


are generous, but that they cannot be really 
generous before they are just, Should we call 
that mau generous who took the bread that 
one poor mam had earned for his children and 
give it to another family becauce they were 
hungry? Yst what else does he do who with- 
holds’ a just debt, or takes advantage of a 
man’s poverty or ignorance to obtain from 
him labour or goods at-less than a fair price, 
and then bestows such’ ill-gotten gains upon 
any so-called bensvolent object, public or 
private ? 


Exerorst.—About mid-afternoon is the best 
Early 


ag much. to be reprobated:as early mental or 


| physical labour, because at that time vitality 
| ix’ at its lowest ebb, and it needs stimulation 
| rather than farther depletion; certainly none 


Bottrp Oarmeat Puppina.—Ponur a quart of: | 


boiling milk over pint of the bert tine oat: 


meal ; let it soak all night in a cool place, else | 
the milk might turn; next day beat-an eggin, | 


and mix: a little salt with it; batter a basin 


| that’ will jast hold it, cover it tight with a 
| flonred. cloth, and boil. an hour and a-half, 


Taz bride wore a dress of cream satin, with | 
§joare train, and a flounce of Mechlin | 


0, With drapery at the back, and | 





Eat it with sugar, or oiled butter and‘salt. 
When cold, slice and toaes it, and eat it as 
oatmeal cake buttered. 

Prom Poppixc.—One. pound of currants, 
one pound of plums, one pound of mixed 
pee}, one pouad of suet, one-half pound of 
bread crambs, one-half pound of flour, six 


| eggs—six yolks and four whites—one pound 
7, Pollock, and Arnold—costumes were of | r P 


of sngar, one teaspoonful of mixed spice, half- 
pint of old sale, one scraped carrot—the red 
port—half a nutmeg, one-quarter ounce of 
bitter almonds, one wineglass of brandy. Ia 
mixing the padding, let the sust and bread 
crumbs be very fise, the carrants well 


é | washed and dry, the pliim*® cirefally stoned ; 
athets Their hats, which | 
wo their dresses, had tufts of rarabont. | 


meke flour-and-water paste; and cover the 
pudding before tying down; boil six hours. 


With. caro this will be: foand an excellent | 


receipt, A few swestalmondse, blanched and 


cat in stripe, and stuck in the. pudding, | 


ornament it prettily, 


a@ 


but the gentlest exercise should be taken 
until the exhausted system has been supplied 
with abundant nonrishment. In the: early 
afternoon, especially’ if a noonday dinner be 
taken; the results of mental labour are not, as 
a rule, satisfactory, because digestion and 
sound thought cannot proceed simultaneously ; 
besides, from noon until after three o'clock 
there.is a perceptible disinclination to: work ; 
the comparative absence of electricity from 
the atmospheres makes the head heavy, and 
induces drowsiness; the frame condition 
prevails again between vine-or ten o'clock at 
night and sunrise. There is little qnestion of 
the: fact that atmospheric electricity affects 
the quality of mental labour; whem it is in 
excess, from nine o'clock in the morning until 
noon, the best. work. is done, all other con- 
ditions being favourable; sgain, from’ about 
six o’clook in the evening, it rises and is 
maintained for some three hours. In regard 
to. season, there is lesa:atmospheric electricity 
in midsummer’ thanin midwinter, In default 
of the ability t» engage in the requisite 
exercise, persons living sedentary Jives should 
bathe nightly inves cool wateran their capacity 
for rexetion will permit, and employ subse- 
quent vi; ovous friction. with bath towels or flesh 
brueb, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


———— 


©. H. D.—August 23, 1850, fell on Friday. 


B. V.—So long as you are a wife you should accept no 
attentions which bear any relation to courtship. You 
are very indiecreet. Dismiss the young man, or you 
will very likely find the divorce will not be granted. 


E. B. G.—Wire is mide by drawing a rod of soft, hot 
iron through a hole smaller than the rod in a block of 
steel. Ifa still smaller sized wire is desired it isdrawn 
¢hrough’a smaller hole, and this process is repeated until 
the required size is attained. 


Cc. R. T.—You and your friend should write some- 
€hing adapted to the occasion. Something of a local 
character, in which you could bring in allusions to 
anatters and persons known to all the company, in a 
good-natured way, would be apt to please more than 
anything else. 


Gerrrupe.—We do not think that y. u overstepped 
the bounds of modesty ia asking the gentleman to ac- 
company to church. It was a very proper thing te 
ao. He should make himself more usefal and agreeable 
if he wishes to enjoy your society. 


Amina.—It would not be proper for you to write to 
the gentleman. If he actually loves you he will write 
te you or call upon you. Perhaps he is absent from the 
country, or away from home on busi at a dist. 

All you can do is to wait patiently for the development 
of events. 


Rosy,—That boy-lover of yours is evidently an untrust- 
‘worthy person who cares but very little for you. If he 
Loved you he would not have ac‘ed as you describe. The 
sooner you cease to care fur bim the better it will be for 
‘you, and then it will be time, and not till then, to think 
about marrying somebody else. 


K. L.—1. Liverpool. 2 The expression, ‘‘He left a 
wife,” is ectly correct, because the wife ~ became 
& widow just as the leaving was completed. It is only 
when you g:ve to “left” the meaning ‘‘rematned be- 
hind” that « expression, “‘He left a widow,” would 
te correct. 


M. E.—The words “ Bono viro aura,” taken alone, are 
difficult to transl.te argo’. They probably mean 
“‘ favour toa good man.” The last word “aura” is the 
nominative p'ur:] of “‘anrum,” which m-ans gold. 
The phrase may thus be translated: ‘‘Give gold to a 
good man,” or, ‘To the good man heaps of riches.” 


Avis.—Hebe, ia mythology, was the goddess of truth; 
she wes a daughter of Jupiter and Juno. She served 
her fellow divicities with nectar at their festivals, 
assisted her mother in putting the horses to her 
ehariot, and bathed and dressed ber brother Mars. She 
is sald to have been married to Hercules after his 
—_ :osis, and to have been the mother of two sons by 

im. 





Amy R.—It would have been better on the gentle- 
man’s part to have got some common friend to have 
m. A lady should have someone 
to whom she can refer for some knowledge of the cha- 
racter and soci.1 standing of an aspirant for her society. 
You had better introduce the young man to your father 
wher he calls, tell your father how the acquain- 
tance cim » about, and let him find out something of the 
young man. 





Potty Eccies —He is not ready to marry yet. Pro- 
‘bably he made up his mind that he was getting on too 
f.s*. He prubibly likes you just as we'l as ever, but 
does not wish you to regard him as a suitor. Do not 
ask him for your Jetters and photograph, but treat him 
just as usual. He may feel that bis circumstances do 
not permit him to win the heart of a young girl with- 
out a better prospect of a speedy murriage. The hair 
enclosed is bright brown. 


Appy.— The best course for you is to restrain the ex- 
~pression of your love, and let the young man see that you 
are able to live without him. Gir's should always keep 
in mind that they are to be sought after and wooed. 
Auy indication on their part of a disposition to do the 
wooing repels admirers. Whon the gentleman seeks to 
be restored to your favour then you can receive him. 
You have reason to be displeased with him. 


Epwarp R. T.—You had better take some steps to 
cause the author of the slanders to stop putting them 
forth. What steps are best you must judge for yourself 
with the aid of friends Tbe law is rather a poor resort 
egainst aslanderer. You can discredit him more by a 
personal ea planation acd hy directly confronting him. 
Do not allow these slanders to iaterfere with your wooing. 
Tf you are innocent, m srry the young lady as soon as you 
can gain her consent and that of her parents. he 
amount mentioned is sufficieut to start « young couple 
very comfortably. 


A. V. M.—The only information on the subject that 
we know of is such as is furnished by Canadian lum- 
bermen themselves and persons who have seen them at 
work. It is a very old adage that pract’ce makes 
perfect. It is no more difficult to learn to stand upright 
on a log and ride it down a stream than it is to learn to 
perform on a tight-rope, or to ride several horses at the 
game @, or for a man to learn to ride a horse standiog 
on bis head with the horse going at a gallop. Circus 
performers do a)l these wonderful things, and other 
things still more wonderful, We have read and heard 
of lumbermen who could ride logs with the most sur- 

rising skill after a few yearn’ practice, and so far as we 


A. V.—The word is pronounced “ biv-wak,” with the 
accent on the first syllable and both vowels short. 


E. C. B —The name Edward means “‘ happy keeper ;" 
Blanche, ‘‘ fair ;"" Hermione, “ an interpreter.” 
P. F. W.—The line— 
‘* Act well your part, there all the honour lies,” 
is by Pope. 
Yourra AND Janey F.—We never insert matrimonial 
advertisements under any circumstances. 


L. B. D.—Your mother is right, and you are wrong. 
You have no right to call yourself a lady if you allow 
strange gentlemen tv address you ia the street. 


W. R. (Lovgdon).—Write to the Commander-in-Chief, 
Horse Guards, Whitehall, London, stating full parti- 


culars ; give the name, regiment, and date of joiuing. 


M. J. P.—1. Not if they are well acquainted with one 
another. 2. Rebert means “ famous in council ;’ Mabel, 
“my beauty;” Isabella, “ fair Eliza.” 8. The hair is 
auburn. 


R. N. 8.—1. The pansy means ‘‘think of me.” 2. 
You are too anxious. He has probably not reached his 
destination yet. You will get a letter in due course. 


Erriz A.—There is no such law. Any degrees of 
cousins may marry, so you may make your mind per- 
fectly easy. 

8. J. N.—There are such associations in this and other 
countries. We know nothing of the special sdvantages 
offered by the one to which you refer. 


R. B.—We have no recollection of the cases, or of 
those events. Y»ur best source of information will be 
the records of the court before whica evidence was 
given. 


SWEET CHRISTMAS TIME. 


Sweet Christmas time 

When church-bells chime 
And songs of praise are hard ; 

When old friends meet, 

When fond hearts bat, 
And ev'ry pulse is stirred. 


When gifts are made, 
When vows are paid, 
And joy alone is king ; 
hen eyes grow bright, 
When cares seem light, 
And tender mem’ries cling. 


The charch-bells ring, 
The children sing, 

The presents deck the tree ; 
‘fhe fires glow, 
The viands flow— 

What day could brighter be? 


To lively alr 
The young and fair 
Whirl o'er the creaking floor ; 
The old, grey men 
In thought again 
Live all their hood o’er. 


Sweet Natal Day! 
Let none, we pray, 
Forget its inspiration ; 
A Child was born 
On Christmas morn, 
And brought the world salvation ! xe 
. W. 


B. V. R.--We cannot enter into questions of political 
economy. It ought not to be difficult for you, howev r, 
if you have mastered the books you name, to aulve thu 
problem for yourself. 


Rosz 8.—There can be no sible doubt that the 
world is round, or, rather, what scient fic men call “‘ an 
oblate spheroid,” being somewhat the shape of an orange. 
It has two principal movements, one round the sun ia 
the ecliptic, and the other on its own axis. 


Pair G.—1. Give your sweetheart an umbrella, which 
cannot fail to as a useful present. 2. In selecting 
such articl s of weariog apparel choose that make which 
upon trial is found most comfortable and drrable. 3. 
Rubbing with the hand will be found to relieve the 
swelling. 


G. G. 8.—The common striped snake thrusts out its 
tongue readily enough, but a careful observer of the 
habits of animels, who ha; kept in captivity large num- 
bers of striped and other snakes, tells us that he has 
never known the striped snake to hiss. This, of coursa, 
does not prove absolutely that the striped snaxe never 
hisses, and we should be iuterested in he ring the 
observations of others on this subject. 


A. M. E—A method of perminently removing super- 
fluous hair has lately been introduced, which consists 
in passing a fine needle down along each hair into its 
root, and theu applying a slight electric current. Wken 
done by a skilful operator it is nearly painless, removes 
the hair permanently, and leaves very littls mark, but 
only a few doctors have the necessary apparatus or ex- 
perience, aud as the proc:ss takes time it is, of course, 
expensive to have much hair removed by it. 


C. R.—Pestalozzi, Froebst Count Fellenberg, and Dr. 
Arnold, the father of Matthew Arnold, are among the 
most noted developers of education in Europe. Dr. 
Nott, the celebrated President of Union College, Horace 
Mann, and Dr. McCosh are among the most eminent 
educators in the United States. Dr. McCosh is the 





ow there is no reason wh 1 
ccusin’s statement. a ee ee 


- “~ 


only one of these noted men wh» is now living, and he 
is equally distinguished in Great Britain and America.} 


young friend's album :— ie 
| + «The names of those you priza aud love, 
When steadfast friendship makes them dear— : 
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Ar.ey.—The following mixture applied 

is said to change it to a flaxen hue rMriatle cant ht 

ounces ; liquid ammonia, half ounce; rosewater, one'pint 


B. W. G.—After a thorough course in 
anatomy, and the other studies necessary phrsicloy, 
in a good medical school, you would only be just read: 

to take up the study of as ty, like diseases of rod 
throat, and even a specialist would call in a brother 
specialist to examin: and treat his own case, 


R. M. 8.—You should not have granteda 
the privilege of kissing you, even et you did guean ant 
your company. If ever you are engaged to's man whom 
you really love, will you not be a little sorry that you 
did not keep your kisses for him more exclusively ? 


W. M.—1. The ‘‘u” ia “dude” is pronounced 
the ‘‘u” in “‘duty.” The word is vow, and ew 
it is pronounced the better. 2. Lime-water is made 
rouring water on slaked lime, stirring the mixture, A 
when it has settled pouring off the clear portion, 


D. C. B.—A beautiful comp’exton is chiefly dependent 
on perfection of health, and that desirable condition 
attaches to a full circulation of the blood, unimpaired 
digestion, frequent bath with habits of regular outdodr 
exercise, a diversion of the mind by a happy mixtureof 
daily duties and recrea‘ion, with the possession of a 
of animal spirits, which leads the possessor to be it 
peace with himself and all the world. 


LapyBiRD.—Try and draw your guests out. Everyone 
can do couolliiag to add to the social life of the tatie, 
If one cannot talk he can listen or ask q and! 
draw ou; others who can talk. Mever argue at the 
table, but tell pleasant stories, relate or read anec 
and look out for the good of all. Sometimes a “" 
anecdote from a paper starts a conversation that late 
during mealtime, 4 f 

Mrxy1e M.—There is such an infinite variety 
pretty things now made by ladies that we can 
deavour to give you an idea of the materials regu! 
Table-covers, mantel and bracket lambrequins, se 
and the — aoe naga = 
flannel, and while y may bees fam ped 
with a design for embroidering, ar’ pidge me ; 
as well as art-needlework may be displayed in the Gy 
signing of the pattern. ’ 


E. E. R.—There are many remedies which prove 
viceable in certain cases, but we know of no 
which we can recommend as a cure fur consn : 
Measures relating to hygienic influence, diet, aud ‘ 
are of much greater importance than medicine. 
sumption is a disease of the luags, deriviag its 
from the consuming effect upoo the lungs, and the 
wasting of the entire body. -Thiadisease toa 
greater or less extent in 1ll portions of the world, 


G. G. P.—How do you like the following for your 
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Companions of your happier hours-- 
Let such alone be gathered here ; 
And when you turn thes treasured leaves, 
And see what loved ones here have traced, 
Let him who p d these i 
From memory be not quite effaced.” 


Lovey.—1. Richard Brinsley Sheridan was an B 
dramatist and politician, bom in Dublin in 175), 
in London in 1816. The Rivals was brought outat Covent 
Garden, and became a universal favourite. It was fol 
lowed by the farce of St. Patrick's Day ; or, the Shining 
Lieutenant, and the comic opera of The Duenna. In iii! 
he brought out The School for Scandal, which placed him 
at the head of comic dramatists. 2. Te word “‘kismst 
signifies fate, destiny. , 

Domrxus.—A polypus in the nose is indicated by 
constant stuffed focting as from a cold in the 
Their extent varies according to their time and freedom 
of growth. It may generally be brought to vee 
forcivg air through the affected nostril while the aa 
is closed, and there sometimes proves to be more 
one. The most satisfactory mode of treatment consists 
in their removel, which may be effected in varlous wy 
according to their position, either by teneees or liga 
If allowed to remain the increasing siz? blocks up ved 
nostril, impairing taste and smell, and producing 
formity of the cheek and about the eye. 
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